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N the year 1670 the 
silver mines lyingaround 
^and in the district of the 
Hartz MoimtainSj known by 
the name of " Elibeland" (or 
Euberland, from the robh^s 
that once infested it), were 
worked with mnch snccess by theii' proprietor, 
the Baron of Hardenbei^, 
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He was a wealthy man, and of liberal and kindly 
nature, using the power given him by his position to 
the advantage of all around him ; and thus, during an 
age when selfish and violent passions were so uncurbed, 
as, more frequently than in these times, to disturb 
public tranquillity and mar domestic happiness, he 
earned for himself not only the esteem, but the 
aflfection also, of the poor, of the miners, and of 
all dependent on him. His fair Baroness, too, was 
universally beloved for her benevolence. 

Their usual residence was in the city of Mag- 
deburg; but they often visited their castle in the 
Hartz. This was an ancient and romantic building 
standing upon the rocky side of a mountain, at the 
foot of which lay the scattered cottages which formed 
the small mining village of Hardenberg. 

Beautiful was the scene, when, viewed from the 
towers and battlements of the castle, on a summer's 
day, the sun shone brightly upon the narrow valley 
beneath, made verdant by the many rivulets that 
flowed along it; whUst the occupation of the inhabi- 
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tants was indicated by occasional columns of smoke 
rising slowly from the hill-sides, showing the position 
of the mining works below the surface, or of the fires 
of the charcoal-burners above. 

Beyond, and separated from one another by deep 
fissures, might be seen ridges of hills, covered with 
dense masses of the " black pine," out of which 
sprung up here and there naked and precipitous 
cliffs ; whilst behind them all, arose, on one side of 
the landscape, the bold form of the Brocken, and on 
the other, in remoter distance, the snow-topped range 
of the Eiesen Gebirge, the giant chain of Saxony. 

It is a strange contrast to plunge from a scene 
so radiant into the gloom of the mine-caverns — where 
reigns an eternal night. 

Let us descend and learn something about these 
mines of silver. 

For a cei-tain depth rude stairs are cut in the 
rock — whence galleries, some emptied and forsaken, 
some stUl swarming with workers, open on either 
side. 
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We are bound for the lowest excavation. Ladders 
now become the mode of descent, and as we psuss 
slowly down the precarious way we shudder, as though 
we had entered regions that did not belong to our own 
world, or had reached another planet where existence 
was no longer what we had hitherto known it. 

How warm it is, how close ; how hard it is to 
draw our breath ; and how the voice seems to fall 
back upon the speaker 1 

See, there are twenty men on the platform before 
us, just moving away into that low arch. There is 
the gallery called "The Wolf's-Throat." They are gone 
in to excavate the further end, and prepare for the 
blasting, which must take place before night. 

Come on, we are more than five hundred feet 
down, but not yet at the lowest; another ladder 
and another yet. Now we are at the bottom. We 
enter the vault called "The Eose-Bower," on account 
of the red glow of the many fires that blaze around ; 
kept up for the purpose of softening the rock, and 
making it less difficult to work. 
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This is a vault of considerable size, as the veins 
here have proved rich. 

The lodes^ or fissures filled with metal, which are 
of various widths and sizes, sometimes being some 
fathoms in breadth, sometimes but a few feet, and 
even but a few inches, had been found here so 
numerous and so adjacent, that their excavation had 
gradually produced a cavern of great extent. 

On this account the mine had become famous 
in the country round, and was earning a celebrity 
almost approaching to that of the well-known 
"Kongsberg" silver mine in Norway, discovered in 
1620. 

This, however, long survived its contemporary 
mines of Hardenberg — as even recently nearly forty 
shafts were still open — and, after it had been worked 
for more than two hundred years, travellers describe 
its lowest excavation, known by the name of " Segen- 
Gottes" (the blessing of God), as more than seven 
hundred feet in perpendicular depth from the earth's 
surface, and the space cleared out as several hundred 
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fathoms in extent, lighted up by fires and filled with 
labourers. 

How weird and how gloomy are these little 
worlds, deep down in the stony breast of the earth, 
where the miners work! Here busy men are for 
ever toiling, struggling, sufifering, in an atmosphere 
never cheered by the happy gaze of nature's thousand 
eyes — ^the sun and the stars. Here we learn how 
independent of outward circumstances or condition 
is the wonderful essence we call Life. The inhabitant 
of these dark caves is the prey of fears and longings 
even as ourselves, of interests and passions like our 
own ; he has the same hopes to cheer, the same God 
to love and protect him. 

The sun of the animated soul glows as ardently 
here in these deep recesses, as with us in the green 
valley, or on the mountain-top in the free joyous air. 
Some miners live here for months together, make it 
their home and city, perhaps return to daylight only 
to die ; others work during the day, and, when th^ 
sun is set. ascend to their hearths and their families. 
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But to return to " The Eose-bower ** of Hardenberg. 

Tlie firelight glows upon a party of miners occupied 
in shattering to pieces a huge block of the ore. 
Their blows are in unison, and therefore the more 
powerful ; while all around them, at each half minute, 
sparkling atoms of silver and of spar are scattered 
in showers. 

Another set of men stand by, resting after a 
similar task, and watching their comrades, whom 
they from time to time encourage by their gestures 
and ejaculations, and by the snatches of a song, 
well known to all ; for soon their rough voices unite 
in a chorus, timed to the blows of the workmen, and 
the vaults re-echo the strange harmony. 

"Strike, miners, strike, let the hollow sound 
Loud through the chamber of metal bound ; 
Shatter and crumble the stubborn soil. 
Glittering grains will repay your toil. 

"Work, miners, work, for your task will yield 
The costliest fruit of the harvest field ; 
Work, we will win, by our sparkling ore, 
The best of the vineyai'd's juicy store. 
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"Sing, miners, sing, these dim caves to cheer, 
Life can be gladden'd by love e'en here ; 
Thoughts of our homes make our labour sweet. 
Fond and true hearts our return will greet." 



And now the overseer called ofif the disengaged 
men to another part of the mine. The attention of 
those that remained was centred in their work, 
leaving unmolested the figure of a miner who, with- 
out tools, and appearing to have no share in the 
labour going on in this lode, crept along under the 
shadow of the low ledges of rock that lined the 
sides — and approached them slowly and steadily, now 
hiding by a projection, now gliding along the wall 
where the smoke rolled the densest — ^and then hiding 
again. He had entered by an adit — constructed to 
drain oiBf the water — which ran along the bottom 
of the mine, and passed through a low causeway, 
for a considerable distance into the depths of the 
mountain, flowing out into one of the wells which 
had been dug deep in the Hardenberg valley. 

It seemed unaccountable that he should have 
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sought so strange an entrance instead of the usual 
and not more dangerous method of descent. The 
adit was scarcely large enough to admit of a person's 
creeping through it, and, indeed, it was only passable 
at this dry season of the year, when the springs were 
low. Moreover, it was to-day partially filled with 
smoke, escaping as it could along it — above the shallow 
water; and the man had been half suffocated there, 
and was glad to emerge from the confined path, and 
to breathe more freely, even in the close and heated 
air of the mine. 

Approaching the labourers, he appeared, by his 
eager scrutiny, to be seeking some one among them ; 
but the similarity of their dress and movements, and 
the effects of the blackening smoke, rendered recogni- 
tion at that moment impossible; and, with a gesture 
of disappointment, he turned away and was again 
hidden in darkness. 

On went the men at their work, loud beat the 
hammers, blackly rolled the clouds of smoke, beneath 
which the fires glared ruddily. 

c 
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The block was shattered; then, some of the 
men, swinging their mallets over their shoulders, 
moved away, hot and tired, to bathe their faces 
and hands in the water of the adit, before beginning 
to work afresh further on in the lode ; and a 
few set themselves to smash the pieces of ore 
into smaller fragments, and fill their baskets with 
metal. 

There is one among these miners who attracts our 
interest, a man hardly thirty years of age, and from 
the condition of his dress, evidently one of the poorest. 
BKs figure is tall and slight, the features of his some- 
what pallid face are fine, and wear an expression so 
noble, so benevolent, that we recognize at once a 
grandeur of character in this man, which is as rarely 
found among persons of education and rank, as it is 
among their poorer brethren labouring in the mine 
or at the plough. 

And here let it be remarked, that our readers must 
not expect the person thus introduced to them to 
prove a heroic knight, or a king in this disguise, 
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He is merely what he looks, a German peasant, earning 
his bread honestly as a miner. 

There is a man drawing his basket up to him, 
and sitting down on a ledge of the rock by liis side, 
whose appearance strongly contrasts with his. He is 
considerably older, has a broad muscTilar frame, keen 
eyes, gleaming from under shaggy overhanging brows, 
that contract to a frown as he eagerly pursues his 
business, and snatches up the bits of metal with a 
swiftness and avidity that enable him to fill his 
basket even more quickly than the younger man. 

The latter amuses himself as he works, by hum- 
ming over and over again, in a low musical voice, 
snatches of "The Miner's Song" — 

" Thoughts of our homes make our labour sweet. 
Fond and true hearts our return will greet." 

"That verse I like the best in the song," he said 
musingly, half addressing his companion ; " what do 
you say to it, cousin?" and then he trolled again in 
cheerful tones — 
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"Life can be gladdened by love e'en here/* 
"True enough, one could not live in these dreary 
caverns without home and love." 

*'Lovc?" cried the elder man. "I thought you, 
Holz, had done with love some few years ago." 

An expression of sadness overspread the face of 
Holz. '' Ah ! my wife is gone, but love remains," 
he said. " L mourn her, but I dare not complain ; 
she is gone to happiness." 

He lifted his cap from his head a moment and 
glanced upwards, as if his mind could rise with that 
look, and penetrating the dark smoke and darker rocks 
above him, and gazing through those many fathoms 
of earth, up through the bright air and sky over all, 
could behold her in her heaven. Then resuming his 
occupation, he said more cheerfully, "God is merciful, 
he has left me our little son to comfort my heart." 

"I pity you, Gustav Holz," the other began pre- 
sently, "you do not know that there is but one 
thing worth caring for in the world. Shall I tell you 
what it is?" he held out handfuls of the metal 
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for a moment, then drew them back quickly, with a 
greedy look. 

"It is money y 

" A good thing truly, but not the best ; you shoTild 
take care, Bauman, that you do not get too fond of it." 

"Why? I tell you, I love it; and I teach my 
wife and children to do the like." 

"Well, it is a bad thing, Bauman, to do that. I 
am sure the love of money makes a man hard''' 

"I don't know what you mean, kinsman, money 
makes a man happy, that is all I care about." 

" I doubt that," said Gustav Holz. 

"Look at our Baron," continued Bauman, "is not 
he a happy man? and why?" 

" Happy ? remember the sorrow he has had to bear ; 
trouble, indeed, for which all his lands and all his 
dollars coTild not compensate. He was a changed 
man after he lost his two pretty children, in the 
fever at Magdeburg. My heart aches for him — he has 
no child left." 

Bauman laughed. "You may spare your pity. I 
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fancy he don't grieve much al^out it now, that happened 
so long as two years ago ; and when he was down at 
the castle this Spring he did not look very miserable. 
I tell you, Holz, his cellars are filled with wine and 
gold; what then can he care for loss of children?" 

'*0h, Bauman, it has been a hard trial to him. I 
have heard say he hid his sorrow for his lady's sake, 
that he might help her to bear her's, and that at last 
he is resigned to the will of Providence. I believe 
it now, though his loss and his grief have been so 
very great. I saw it in his noble face that evening ' 
last Spring, when we were coming out of the Chapel 
at Elbingerode. The light of the lamp over the door- 
way shone upon his head. I was as close to him 
in the crowd as I am to you now. He looked as if 
he had been seeking holy comfort and had found it." 

"Tush, man! his gold is his comfort; the heavier 
the purse, the lighter the heart." 

"Do you remember what the minister told us that 
evening in the Chapel, about the true riches?" con- 
tinued Gustav. 
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**I was not thei*e. What did he say about that?" 
asked Bauinaa 

** I cannot tell you all he said, for they were grand 
words he read to us from the book of the life of the 
Lord Christ. He said the only riches worth living 
and working and dying for was the love of God." 

"What did he mean?" 

" He said it is sin to love the false riches ; that 
is, you know, the world and oneself, and it is only 
right to love the Lord God and our fellow-creatures." 

**I care nothing for these fine feelings, and do not 
understand them. I must be fond of my purse and 
wish to have it full, in spite of your preachers," — 
said Bauman, and chuckled at the pleasant recollection, 
that at home in his cottage, hidden beneath the paving- 
stone, in a spot unknown to any but himself, lay the 
treasure he had been years in amassing, and had con- 
cealed even from his wife and children. He worked 
with renewed energy when he thought of it, for his 
industry brought its reward, — ^the miners being paid 
according to the produce of their labour, — and it was 

D 
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thus he had acquired, during the long period of his 
employment here, considerably more than his com- 
panions. It was a mystery to many, how, with such 
advantages and such steady work, he could still 
remain apparently a poor man, and be unable to con- 
tribute more to the comfort of his own home. 

Whilst wrapt in his own busy meditations, Bauman 
remained deaf to that which now excited the attention 
of Gustav Holz. A faint musical sound might be heard 
like the breathings of a distant .^lian harp, to which 
Gustav listened in an attitude of delighted interest. 

"It is my boy!" he cried presently. "Do you 
not hear it, Bauman? it is his voice; he sings above 
there, and the sound comes down to us through the 
air-passages. I often hear it, and it is sweeter to me 
than the song of any bird." 

"I heard nothing but the blows of the mallets 
yonder," observed the other. 

" Listen, there it is again ! I was not mistaken ; 
and yet it might have been fancy, for my thoughts 
were at that moment with my poor child." 
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Gustav remained silent as he continued to listen, 
and presently approaching his companion with some 
eagerness, he again addressed him. 

"There is one thing I wish to say to you at once, 
Bauman, as it concerns that child, and I may never 
say it, if not now." 

"Well, what about him?" 

"Life is never certain, less so here, perhaps, than 
anywhere. I may die before he is much older, and 
then what becomes of him? Bauman, you are the 
only relative I have living." 

" No very near one, however, — that we are kinsmen, 
I believe ; but how, I know not, or have forgotten," 
interrupted the other. 

"I would say, Bauman, in case of my death, have 
pity upon him. I know your Anna will be kind, as 
she has always been to the motherless boy. When 
he is fatherless, give him a home, Bauman — a home 
is all I ask, his bread he will earn." 

" Come, let us not talk of it. You are the yoxmger 
man of the two; you are likely to survive me by 
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many a year, you know/* said the other in a careless 
tone. "And now, is it true, think you, that the Baron 
and his lady are again back at the castle here?" 

"My son told me he saw the coaches yesterday 
evening, that brought them and some company to stay 
at the castle for a few days," said Holz. 

"That's well, Holz; I must speak with the noble 
Baron, it is time I should speak with him. I must 
get his notice; he must raise me to be overseer. I 
have worked here many years longer than you have. 
I shall be steward presently: yes, Holz, you'll see me 
a rich man before you die. Hark ye" (and he lowered 
his voice), " what if I should find a new mine ?" 

" Find a new mine ? is it likely ? if you do such a 
thing your fortune is made," said Holz in surprise. 

" Well, it is not very likely," said the other, checking 
himself ; " but if I did, what a price I would have for 
my secret ! let's see — a thousand — ^no, two thousand — " 

At this moment Bauman started up and leapt 
to one side. A tremendous crash was heard: a 
ponderous mass of stone above their heads, loosened 
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by the heat of the fires, had plunged suddenly down 
and fell so closely by the side of Gustav Holz that 
his arm was cut by a sharp corner of the block ; 
otherwise he was unhurt. A cloud of dust blinded 
him for an instant; the next, he was calling aloud 
his comrade's name, and seeking him in an agony of 
anxiety. But Bauman was as safe as himself. His 
quick ear had caught the sound of a slight crack 
in the roof before the fall, at which he had sprung 
out of danger. And Holz now found him muttering 
oaths at the accident that had nearly destroyed his 
basket, and had dashed out and scattered its contents, 
which he was setting himself hastily to re-collect. 

"Thank God, you are safe," cried Gustav with 
fervour, his heart still beating loud at the alarm, 
while his companion's stern hardihood almost shocked 
him, even though it excited some admiration also. 

It was, in fact, a certain physical courage that 
rendered him callous, as well as an obdurate habit 
of not permitting his mind to realise the nearness 
of death. It is thus the frequent presence of danger 
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is liable to make men apathetic to it ; as' custom 
enables the builder to look down from the Cathedral 
Steeple where he labours without giddiness. 

Bauman wiped from his heated brow the dust 
and smoke, and glanced up towards Gustav, saying, 
"It was lucky for us the old fellow didn't fall a 
little nearer our skidls! eh, Holz? An inch or two 
might have made a difference to one or other of us! 
How grave you look about it, friend ! '* 

" Ha, Bauman, death was near us then, very near." 

"Well, are you afraid of it?" asked Bauman. 

"No," cried Holz in a cheerful accent; "I am 
ready, I hope, ready for it through His mercy ! and 
are youf 

The question, earnest and unexpected, somewhat 
startled Bauman; he looked uneasily at his friend, 
whose countenance wore, at that moment, an expression 
so solemn and yet so brilliant, that the miner almost 
shrank before it. 

"Eeady for death," repeated Bauman to himself, 
and then added aloud, "Well! it would be difficult 
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to say that; one is, yoii know, a little uncertain 
about what conies after." 

" True, friend ; but one can even now make sure 
of that, and better do it while there is time. You 
may be on the wrong road ; if so, let us, — let us 
make haste, Bauman, to find out the right road; 
make haste to be ready, that when death comes we 
may say with cheerfulness, "God's will be done." 

Bauman saw Holz go back to his work, and he 
tried not to think of that countenance and those 
last words ; but in vain. They would haunt his 
mind and create uneasiness. He made several efforts 
to banish them, and at last successfully. 

Presently a hand was laid on his shoulder, he 
looked round, a hoarse whisper spoke in his ear: 

"Wilhelm Bauman, step aside with me. I have 
been looking out for you ; let me speak with you 
directly." 

It was the man who had entered by the adit. 

"What, is it you, Sturm? In the name of 
the Brockenfiend, what business have you with 
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me?" cried Bauinan, so loud as to be heard by 
Gustav. 

" Hush, or Holz will hear or see me ; come aside." 
"Nay; I stir not till this work be done, which 
will be shortly, and then I wheel this to the 
baskei^shaft." 

"That will do. I will wait for you in the pas- 
sage that leads to it," whispered the other, and retired 
into a dim gallery; but Holz, whose attention was 
alive to what was passing, soon stood by his side. 

"Ulric Sturm, my poor fellow, what is the 
matter?" he asked, in a low voice. "How did you 
come down here?" 

"I swung by a rope and let myself down the 
well, then crept along the adit" 

"But for what reason? has anything happened?" 
"Do not ask me, I must speak to Bauman." 
"Take care, do not betray yourself; can you have 
a truer friend than I have been?" 

Tlie man clasped Gustav's hands passionately in 
his own. 
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" Oh, what have you not done for me ! and I am 
eternally grateftd. Believe that, Holz, but ask me 
no more now." 

"But, Ulric, here is some new trouble. I know 
that I can help you." 

" Impossible — go ! '* 

"But answer this," — Holz asked, his lips close 
to his ear; "are you discovered?'' 

"I am." 

"And Bertha?" 

" She is still safe, — here is Bauman ; " and Holz 
left him. 





C'hapter II. — The Fugitive. 

AUMAN had deposited his load 
upon a small truck with wheels, 
thrown the rope affixed to it over 
his shoulders, and was drawing it 
quickly away through the passages 
leading to the basket-shaft, thence 

to be lifted, by means of pulleys above, to the 

surface. 
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Here and there along the rocky way, candles, 
affixed to the walls by a patch of clay, gave a gloomy 
light. Near to one of them, and where the gallery 
narrowed so that it could scarcely admit two persons 
abreast, Ulric Sturm had planted himself, to arrest 
the progress of Bauman along the path. 

" Wilhelm Bauman, I am ashamed of what I have 
to do, but I must do it, or die, and I am therefore 
desperate ; " he spoke in a low hoarse voice, and with 
much excitement. "I am come to beg, and of you, 
for I have heard say that you are not, like the rest of 
these, a poor man, and that you possess some florins." 

"Are you a fool, Sturm, to come to me with 
these lies? I have no florins for any man." 

"Whatever you may lend me, shall be faithfully 
paid back," cried Sturm. "I swear it, Bauman, I 
will repay you as soon as possible; if you doubt 
my promise, I swear it by the honour of Gustav 
Holz! that honour no man ever doubted." 

"He is your friend, go to him if you are in 
trouble, I know nothing of you." 
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" I can ask uo more of Holz ; do you know what 
he has done for uie?" 

"I tell you I know nothing about you, Sturm, 
and wish to know nothing ; go to him." 

"Hear then, at least, what that man has done 
for me. He found me poor, homeless and friendless. 
I had fled, hunted like a dog, from my native city, 
fled from a man whose hate follows me till death. 
I was weak with hunger and fatigue, and attacked 
by wolves in a remote part of these forests ; he 
saved my life at peril of his own, took me to his 
own home, fed, clothed me, has kept me for fifteen 
months, and would keep me for fifteen years if I 
would He procured me a place in the mines, where 
I might remain hidden and earn some means of sup- 
porting myself, till I could return to a happier life. 
Holz has given me all he has to give: can I ask 
more of him?" 

"I see not what more you can want," said the 
other. 

" Listen, then ; my enemy is on my track. I know 
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it ; for last night, as I went home by moonlight, I 
found myself watched leaving the mine. I tell you, 
Bauman, at this moment a hu^ed assassin waits for 
me at the mine's brink. I cheated him and escaped 
last night; but he is there now. I know the man: 
he has been useful in my own city for many crimes. 
He was employed to murder me, and after my escape 
from the town, he found means to let me know the 
price for which he could be bought off." 

"Stop, stop," cried Bauman, "your tale runs too 
fast; let us know why it is that you are an outlaw, 
a marked man? what crime have you committed? 
why have you an enemy at all? Ha! you cannot 
answer that." 

"That enemy is a man above me in position, in 
my native city, and powerful because a man of 
wealth ; nevertheless, I have crossed him in a certain 
matter, of which I cannot speak now, for which he 
hates me and vows revenge. To be brief, Bauman, 
I implore you to lend me sixty florins ; that sum 
will save the shedding of blood ; it will be an earnest 
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to the assassin of a further reward if he shall set 
liis present master on a false scent, and allow of my 
escape. Baiiman, yon have sixty florins, lend me that 
sum, you shall have it back. By my life I will not 
rest till it be paid,. — lend it !" 

By this time the impatience and anger of Bauman 
liad risen to a storm. 

"Sixty florins! not a groschen shall you have;" 
but Sturm again interrupted him with still more 
passionate entreaty. 

" Hear further, then ! I ask not only for myself, 
but for another also. Think, Bauman, another is con- 
cerned in this matter, whose safety or misery depends 
upon mine ; save us both !" 

" This wild tale of yours is a lie, invented to cheat 
me of my well-earned gains." 

"It is no lie, believe in me as Holz has believed. 
Help me, and you save my very life; deny me, and 
you give me to death! I am lost, and another; save 
us both." 

A loud oath was the reply, as Bauman sprang 
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forward. "I have listened too long to your folly. 
Stand back ! I say I will pass." 

Sturm gave way, the truck was set in rapid motion, 
and Bauman plunged onwards. 

The unhappy man fell back against the rock 
stunned by an overwhelming sense of his hopeless 
and terrible position. He remained thus for some 
minutes motionless, and almost without thought or 
feeling. The first sound that escaped his lips was 
a long and despairing sigh, then the word "Bertha, 
Bertha ! " But it was not till the distant footsteps 
of Bauman rang along the passage for his return 
that he could rouse liimself sufficiently to move slowly 
from the spot. Even then he felt his way as if his 
sight were dizzy, and groped and stumbled on as 
one in a dream, till, finding himself in a dark cavity 
out of the reach of the murky light of fires or candles, 
he yielded without further effort to a state of morbid 
despondency. 

"Not a word will I tell to Holz," he thought; 
"not a word more: he can do nothing now. I am 
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a lost man ; Klowitz told me he was not to be 
baulked ; he promised to follow me to the world's 
end, and have my life or my secret, perhaps both! 
Sooner or later, his word will be kept; — my life 
he will have, but not my secret." He clasped his 
hands over his face : — " Oh Bertha ! my poor Bertha ! 
I shall never see her more 1 " This last thought 
made him wild with grief; .tears rushed to his eyes, 
and he sobbed like a cliild. 

Presently he became aware of a man's approach, 
for he heard the shufiling of feet on the rough and 
slippery floor, and could discern a figure making its 
way towards the gloomy recess in which he sat; a 
cold shudder went through his heart. "Is this the 
man?" he thought: "Has he followed me already, 
even hither? No matter; — courage! courage! here 
the odds are at least even ; I am not taken by 
surprise. The wretch is before, not behind me ; — 
Here it shall be man to man — hand to hand." 

" Friend, have I at last found you ? " said a kindly 
voice. It was that of Gustav Holz. 
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"Holz, is it yoTi?" cried the other. 

"Sturm, I dared not say your name till your 
voice assured me I was right. I have been miserable 
on your account, since last I spoke to you. I was 
too anxious to do anything but seek for you ; thus 
my afternoon's work is lost to me; — ^why do you 
avoid me?" 

It was impossible for Sturm to keep him, as he 
had intended, in ignorance of his new danger and 
. alarm. Gustav was resolved to know all, and sitting 
down beside him began, with kind and considerate 
words, to unravel the mystery of his position, and 
draw from him all that had passed in his interview 
with Bauman. Sturm was still unwilling he should 
discover his immediate want of the money he had 
asked of Bauman, but he could have no secret from 
his friend, and the whole matter was present^ laid 
clearly before him. 

"If I could pay off this ruffian, I might escape 
before Klowitz has time to reach the mines." 
" Do you expect the Count to follow his servant ? " 
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" He has a question to ask of me ; were I 
to answer it, I might save my life; he has asked 
it akeady, but in vain: I would rather die than 
answer it." 

"It concerns Bertha?" asked Holz. 

" Yes ; the place of her concealment. How have 
I thirsted to meet Klowitz face to face, and on 
equal ground, to settle the quarrel once and for ever ! 
But I am under a promise to her (the pious and 
gentle soul!) that no blood shall be shed, at least 
by my hand, in this matter." 

"I see that the only thing to be done is, that 
you escape from the mines instantly, without being 
observed by any ona I have long been contemplating 
the chance of your being forced to take so sudden 
a flight, but there are difficulties, indeed. Let us 
consider what can be done! Anselm brings us word 
that the Baron and Baroness, with a party of ladies 
and other company, intend visiting the upper mines 
to-day. We might turn this to account for our plans. 
They will be shown 'the Eagle's-nest.' Many scores 
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of miners will be called in to hold the torches ; the 
man who seeks you will probably enter the galleiy 
with the crowd; we must watch him into that lode, 
and then will be your time for escape." 

" Escape 1 but whither?" 

Holz had a vague scheme in his mind, y^hich the 
two discussed together long and eagerly; whUe the 
fugitive became each moment more and more sanguine. 
Gustav*told him he must again assume a different 
name to his own, and that he advised his directiag 
his flight to Oldenburgh. Bertha was, he had con- 
fessed, concealed only in Bremen (her native city 
as well as his own). Holz, therefore, thought it ad- 
visable he should not be separated from her by a 
greater distance than that between Bremen and Olden- 
burgh. Besides this, Holz had a friend there, who 
would for his sake receive and lodge Sturm. He 
was a manufacturer of leather, an honest and wealthy 
man, by name Hubert, 'who had trade with Bremen, 
and sent his carriers frequently to that city. By 
such means might not Sturm ultimately be able to 
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arrange some communication with Bertha herself? The 
principal difficulty was performing so long a journey 
immediately without more preparation. But Holz had 
a little sum of money lying in store for such an 
emergency as this. It was only, he said, of about 
thirty marks ; Sturm must go back to the cottage 
unseen; he would find the marks fastened up in a 
small canvas bag, inside the leather case, in which 
were deposited Sturm's earmngs also. He must take 
them, and what provisions he could carry, as well 
as the mattock as a defence, in case he might, when 
beyond those districts of the forest frequented by the 
charcoal-burners, find wolves again dangerous. 

" Take, too, the leathern case and give it to Hubert 
It will be a sign between me and him ; he gave it me 
some years ago after a small service I rendered him. 
Bid him remember the last time we met, and, in 
consideration of the past, be a friend to you. He 
will not fail" 

The scheme promised weU, and Sturm could not 
express his gratitude for the earnest sympathy and 
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useful kindness of Holz, in thus opening before him 
new aims, new hope, and new life. 

"I intend to put the villains on a wrong scent," 
continued Holz, "if I meet with them. I shall keep 
jbhem watching and hunting for you in these mines 
for many a day, while you make your way out of 
the district. No one must see you leave the valley. 
You must get from the back of my cottage into the 
pine wood above the cliffs, and come along where 
the path crosses by the old basket-shaft." 

"Yes, the best way, thus I shaU avoid the ore- 
washers." 

"I shall need some sign to tell if you proceed 
thus far undiscovered. When there you will be com- 
paratively safe. Throw down to me through the basket- 
shaft some token whereby I may know your fate." 

" That small bag, holding your thirty marks ; I 
will throw it down the shaft." 

"Take out the money, Sturm, and tie into it a 
stone. Let it be a sign to me that you are out of 
the reach of danger." 
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It was agreed ; and at the time Holz judged most 
suitable, they started together from "The Eose-bower/* 
as Gustav resolved to accompany Ulric up the ladders, 
and ensure his safety at least as far as where daylight 
began. 

They reached the gallery of "The Wolfs-throat," 
and here Ulric stopped. 

"I had forgotten, Holz, that in this lode I have 
work to do this day at sunset. I promised to be 
match-bearer when they blast the rock in the "Wolf's- 
throat. I must put off my escape till night-falL** 

"No, no, we cannot have delay. I will take your 
engagement on myself," said Holz. " Trust me to keep 
your promise. I will be match-bearer in your stead. 
Come on," and they continued their way in haste 
and in silence, and without further interruption till 
they gained the platform, which opened on the gallery 
of the"Eagle's-nest." 

Bauman, meanwhile, continued his work careless 
of the fate of him who had so urgently but in vain 
appealed to his compassion. Not a passing thought 
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had he for Sturm or Holz during the remainder of 
that day. His mind was engrossed by one matter 
of intense interest; he now even avoided conversing 
with any of his comrades, but those from whom he 
could, without betraying his secret designs, extract 
some suggestion or required information regarding the 
one subject of his thoughts. Every man feels he must 
possess some aim in life on which to concentrate his 
energies, and powers of reason and intelligence. The 
choice of his object, the direction of his ambition, 
demonstrates his tastes and his moral character. 

Thus the three miners we have especially observed 
had each aims and motives of action entirely different 
to the others, and each brought aU the perseverance 
and energy of which he was capable to bear upon 
his separate work. 

Bauman's vigour of thought, his memory, his 
ingenuity, were all called into exercise to-day, to 
adapt and arrange everything he heard to one use. 
It was his intention to set forth this very night, 
to carry out his enterprisa He had convinced 
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himself that a new mine was to be discovered by 
his means. 

Often in his leisure hours he had wandered over 
rocks and mountains with the sole object of making 
such a discovery as this. There was one spot which 
had excited the most sanguine hope of success. On 
the rugged side of a cliff, wliich he had explored 
with much scrutiny, an open fissure had attracted his 
delighted attention ; and here he felt certain that he 
discovered many of those signs indicative of the neigh- 
bourhood of ore, which he had come to seek. He had 
thence brought, too, certain globular stones, in which 
he believed he recognized the marcasites, those sure 
tokens of the presence of metal, so well known to 
the miner. He dared not show them to any of his 
comrades, though he carried them in his pockets 
even now, and he resisted his longing to have an 
opinion upon the pebbles, lest a suspicion might thus 
be excited of his scheme. 

He was elate ; he anticipated already, in his busy 
imagination, the happy lot that he was certain awaited 
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him. Ali-eady was the ore found, — a noble i)rize ottered 
by the Baron for the precious secret ; ah-eady was he 
steward of a mine, and master of hundreds of mhiei-s. 
Such hopeful visions gave an unwonted hilarity to his 
temper, and imparted to him the activity and vigour 
of youtL He only longed now for the approach of 
night, so impatient was he for the realization of these 
inviting di^eams. 




CHAPTER III. 



THE VOICE OP THE MINE. 




.^# 



EILLTANTLY the unclouded sun 
glowed in the noonday sky, when 
the party from the Castle ap- 
proached the mouth of the mine 
There were a few ladies, be- 
sides the Baroness accompanied 
by her husband, and some gentlemen visiting at 
the Castle. 

As they reached the brink of the dark gulph, 
streams of cold air poured up towards them. Looking 
down into the space they could at first discern 
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nothing within there ; but when they began the de- 
scent, they were, after a few moments, enabled to 
trace the line of pathway for some short distance, 
winding round and round the shaft till it was lost 
in obscurity. A wooden railing, now in many paints 
broken down, appeared here and there standing out 
over the abyss. Leaning against this, at a spot where 
the stairs made a sudden turn and were unusually 
rude and rough, a man stood silent and motionless, 
but withal, busily engaged in scrutinising the face 
of every person who passed. His own countenance 
was hidden, partly by a mass of dark hair and beard, 
partly by his hat which was drawn over it. He 
seemed to be scarcely observed, so entirely was every- 
one occupied by the great event of the day. A 
crowd of miners, with their torches alight, hurried 
after the visitors ; and the stranger, still unremarked, 

was the last person to follow in the train. 

As the Baroness and her friends descended and 

left sunlight fai-ther behind them, the glare of the 

torches told out momentarily with increasing effect 
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upon the damp walls of rock. Presently the guide 

turned from 
the principal 
path and led 
the way along 
a rude bridge 
of planks, sus- 
pended over a chasm 
and reacliing to a 
](Iatform, from which 
H[>eiied the passage to 
ilie upper working. 

As the Baroness pro- 
ceeded to cross this nar- 
rnw causeway, which 
treinbUid violently be- 
iit*atb the footsteps of 
i(.a^ c< mipanions, she felt 
for a moment terrified 
at her apparently perilous position. The next instant 
the strong arm of her husband gave her support and 
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renewed her courage ; but hardly had slie reached 
the firm footing on the rock beyond, when she was 
startled by a sound as delightful ds it was unexpected. 
It was music, not the music of the waters, or of 
the woods, nor the music of the caverns. It was 
the music of a human voice, singing like the voices 
of a bell, and vibrating with mellow and beautiful 
tones through this subterranean tower. At first nothing 
was audible but the allegro melody ; but the lady 
as she advanced farther could distinguish the words 
following : 

" I come, sad earth, with wings of Rpee<l, 
To ease your toil and care; 
Of me all living things have need — 
The Spirit of the air. 

"My home, — the mountains far above, — 
There sport I with the clouds ; 
To gladden human souls I love. 
Wrapt in their earthly shrouds. 

"I soothe young maidens when they weep, 
And waft away the sigh ; 
I sing the infant child to sleep 
With witching lullaby. 
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" Unfed by my ethereal stream, 
The bird must end its lay ; 
The spark of life must cease to gleam, 
And flowers must fade away. 

*' I come, sad earth, with wings of speed, 
To ease your toil and care ; 
Of me all living things have need — 
The Spirit of the air." 

Unspeakably wild and strange was the effect of 
tlie rei)eated echoes that seemed to play with the 
sounds, bearing them below and upwards and below 
again ; prolonging and multiplying them, and then 
wafting them to such a distance that, when again 
heard, they were as a response given far away. 

Tlie visitors were enchanted. For a time after the 
song ceased, they all remained silent and without 
moving as by one consent. At length, a few inquiries 
were made of who or what it was. One of the ladies 
suggested that this charming surprise must have been 
prepared expressly for their gratification ; but she was 
informed that the music belonged to these caves, and 
was heard every day in the shaft ; that the singer was 
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indeed, at this moment, ignorant of the fn-esence of 
the noble listeners. They then eagerly requested to 
be led on, to solve the mystery for themselves. And 
soon the voice was heard again, but the burden 
was different to the last, for the tones were slow 
and sad: 

" Upwards from the grave's cold bed 
Hath thy sainted spirit fled; 
Upwards, as the lark doth fly, 
Towards where Heaven's golden eye 
With a dazzling radiance bums: 
He^ his carol done, returns 
Earthward to his turfy nest ; 
She still tarries with the blest : 
Ceaseless are her songs of love, • 

Far this mournful earth above. 

"Yet, fond mother, we are not 
In thy joy by thee forgot; 
Oft thy spirit hovers nigh, 
Thou dost note each tear and sigh, 
Bending from thy realms of bliss ; 
Oft I feel thine angel kiss 
Gently breathed upon my brow. 
And to soothe our sadness, thou 
Whisperest of Hope and Love, 
Saying, 'There is rest above.'" 
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Few could hear uiiinoved the simple and touching 
accents, and the Baroness especially found in them a 
mournful sympathy with her own heart. Her eyes 
were full of tears, as she pressed the hand of her 
husband, and whispered to him, " Ah, Hugo ! it was 
as if our children sang to me." 

They felt that the sadness of the song had greatly 
enhanced its beauty. 

And is it not always thus? do we not generally 
enjoy an intenser admiration for things of a melan- 
choly cast than those of any other character? It seems 
strange, indeed, that one attribute of beauty should be 
sorrow ; and yet, when are pictures and even faces, 
when are poems, — when is music, also, — more beautiful 
to us than when bearing the impression or giving 
the expression of sadness? 

Or is it, on the other hand, a merciful design which 
ordains that a certain beauty shall be imparted to 
sorrow itself, in order to soften to us the pain and 
aversion which must ever come with it? 

"It is a boy's voice," said the Baron, "that has 
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SO delighted us, and a sweeter I have not heard in 
all my travels ; not even in the choirs of Strasbourg 
or Eouen." 

The guide struck his torch smartly against the 
rock, so as to shake off the embers and produce a 
more brilliant flame ; and then, holding it up in a 
recess in the cliff, revealed to them by the bright 
glow the figure of the child, who, standing on a shelf 
of rock, was actively and constantly working the 
bellows which conveyed fresh air to the miners in 
the lowest galleries. He seemed about nine years 
old; he worked steadily, and paid slight attention 
to the strangers, while his whole appearance, his 
intelligent eye and countenance, the energy and 
animation of his expression, the parted lips, the 
bared forehead, from which his waving hair was 
blown back, the glow of health upon his cheek 
excited by the exercise that engaged him, all com- 
bined to increase the interest which every one in 
that group had already felt in the youthful singer. 
The Baroness was eager to speak with him, and 
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to express her thanks for the songs that had given 
her so much gratification. But a fit of shyness over- 
came the child whilst she addressed him; he was 
silent, cast down his liead, and appeared quite un- 
willing to cease moving the bellows, nor was he con- 
tent to leave his work and listen to the kind words 
of the lady, till the Baron, pleased at the boy's 
assiduity, desired one of the miners to take his place, 
and for a short while continue his labour in his stead. 

"You seem fond of your work; but does it not 
greatly fatigue you?" she asked. 

"No, Madam, my arms become stronger every- 
day; and I like it, because father could not live 
below there without the clear warm air which I send 
down to him." 

The boy's reserve was now indeed quite banished, 
for he had looked into her fair face, and, as liis eyes 
met hers, he saw there so kind an expression as in 
a moment reassured and encouraged him. 

"For how long do you usually work here?" she 
asked. 
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" For seven hours daily ; I begin work at noon and 
remain till my father comes up from the bottom mine." 

"And did he teach you those sweet songs?" 

" Yes, honoured lady ; he remembers how my 
mother sang them, when she lived witli us, and I 
sing to him, at home, in the evenings, for she cannot 
now sing any more." 

"And you repeat them while working here, to 
amuse you, and shorten the time ; is it not so ? " 

"It does not seem so dark, here, wlien I sing;" 
and he continued with increasing animation, "my 
father likes it too, for sometimes I put my lips to 
the air-pipe, and sing out with all my strength, that 
lie may hear my voice down below ; and then I 
am happy." 

" They tell me your name is Holz," said the Baron, 
who listened with interest. 

" My name is Emile Fiori Holz, noble sir," replied 
the boy. 

" But these are not German names ; of what 
country were your parents ? " 
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" My mother s iiaiiio was Emilia di Fiori, and she 
was bom in a roiintry far away called Piedmont, 
whei-e the langua^n; is different to ours. She lived 
many ytiars at Quedlinburj^ with father, then we 
came to Ilarz-laiid, and then she left us." 

Emile saw the Baroness bending towards him with 
a tender exx)ression of sad inquiry in her face ; he 
understood and replied to it in a lower but more 
confiding tone. 

"Her home now, lady, is far higher than the 
highest rocks of the Brocken ; but sometimes at night 
she comes to my bed and sings to me." 

Tlie Baroness took leave of him, promising, how- 
ever, to see him again on her return from the mine ; 
and, as she moved away, she asked the guide further 
(juestions respecting his parents. 

She learnt that his mother was by birth of higher 
station than Holz ; but her family met with adversity, 
and left their native countiy. Tliey settled at Qued- 
linburg. There she was known as the beautiful 
maiden oi' Italy : she was wooed by many who could 
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have restored her to more than her lost position and 
fortune, but she refused all, for the sake of the poor 
Grerman peasant. They came together to Hardenberg, 
as her husband hoped here to gain a livelihood for 
her and their child : but after some few years she fell 
ill, and died, to the great grief of thie villagers ; for 
all who knew her loved her truly. 

" She sang like an angel of heaven," continued the 
man ; " and there's a saying among us that she is still 
in these caverns, and sings here too, for when the 
boy sings, a second voice is often heard answering to 
him in the air ; " and here he dropped his voice, for, 
as they were on the point of entering the passage, he 
observed Gustav Holz himself, standing, leaning on 
a mattock at the corner of the turning. 

As the lady passed by him, Holz bowed respect- 
fully, removing the cap from his head; she only 
slightly noticed him, so much was her attention 
occupied by tho, narration just given her, and so 
little did she imagine he was the person to whom it 
refeiTcd. 
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At that moment, unseen by her or any other in 
the crowd, a man was erouchmg close behind the 
figure of Holz, shrinking into the shadow of the 
rocks, trembling with eagerness and anxiety, and 
intently watching a scene, on the results of which, 
he deemed, depended his life or death. Great was 
his alarm lest he sliould not discover, among the 
many who were passing before him, the very man 
he would most have dreaded to meet. 

Some of the men, recognising Holz, called liim to 
come in with them, and view the fine sight of the 
lighting-up ; but he steadily remained at his post, 
declaring he must be back at his work below so soon 
as he had seen the ladies pass. 

At length, when all had gone on, and they were 
alone, he felt Sturm spring up behind, and thrust 
his arm into his. 

"Did you see him?" he wliispered. 

" I think I did ; was it . he who jostled 
Albrecht and the two others as tliey got under the 
arch?" 
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" The same ; he is gone in — he has missed the prey 
— I am saved ! " 

They hastened on to the commencement of the 
stairs. Here Gustav bid him farewell ; Sturm promising 
to make the agreed signal of his safety. 

" But what sign will you give of danger ? we had 
forgotten that." 

"If I am discovered, — if in any peril, the bag 
shall hold the thirty marks, when I cast it down; 
if safe, the stone." 

"You promise?" 

"I promise." He wrung the hand of his friend 
and preserver. " Holz, I am a better man for knowing 
you ; — my misfortunes have not been without fruit ; 
thank God and you for that. FareweU; — He will 
reward you!" 

" Farewell, Sturm : — He will protect you and com- 
fort your Bertha." 

Holz watched Ulric Sturm hurrying with light heart 
and light footstep up the rocky way, and then turned 
down and resumed his work in " the Eose-bower." 

I 
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The afternoon hours passed on, appearing to Holz 
nnusnally long, for he went often, but in vain, to 
the opening at the bottom of the shaft. He could 
not but feel uneasy ; so many circumstances, he knew, 
might occur to delay Ulric, or peril his safety ; every 
footstep that approached him excited the fear that the 
fugitive might be returning, or that tidings had arrived 
that would prove the scheme of escape had failed. 

Once more, towards the close of working hours, 
he went to the shaft, and with a faintiTig heart. 
It was late, he miLst soon leave the lode; — ^most 
painful were his anxiety and suspense. What if 
Sturm had been observed hastening from the mine, 
questionefl, detained, — ordered back by an overseer! 
what if the ruffian, disappointed in Ids search in 
the " Eagle's-nest," had too soon returned to the 
mouth of tlie mine, and obtained a trace of him ! 

Must Holz r»:^main in ignorance of all this tiQ 
after the blasting? As he pondered thus, he was 
?»eeking eagerly among the dust and rubbish at the 
bottom (tf the oM Basket-shaft ; ho sought in vain. 
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Perhaps there was not light enough ! . perhaps the 
precious token he longed to see had been caught 
in a ledge of rock somewhere above him, in falling! 
perhaps TJlric was indeed safe, but Holz was not 
yet to have proof of it ; — and must bear with patient 
tranquillity his doubt and ignorance of it for some 
hours more, — trusting in sure though unseen Mercy. 
He clasped his hands over his face, and strove in- 
wardly for calmness, — for the Hope that belongs to 
Faith. 

Then, one more searching look aroimd ; — in vain ! 

" Be it so 1 what need I of a sign ? can I require 
proof of God's love and power? He is safe — I know 
it! aU is well!" 

He turned to leave the spot, and, as he moved, 
became aware of a substance beneath his foot. He felt 
with his hand, and raised out of the powdery soil the 
small bag, which had half buried itself there by the 
velocity with which it had fallen. The token was 
then granted to him ! was it of danger, or of safety ? 

The ba^: held a stone. 
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With how joyous and thankful a heart did Gustav 
Holz hasten to perform the last duty he had under- 
taken for the fugitive ! A fellow creature was saved ! 
all was indeed well 1 

He went quickly up the ladders to the lode of 
the " Wolf s-throat," and offered himself in Sturm's 
place as " match-bearer." 

"The blasting would not long detain him," he 
thought; then with a mind at peace with God and 
man, he would take his happy way home to Emile, 
— to his home and rest — kind rest ! 




(CHAPTER IV. 



THE VISITORS. 




►EA?™^HTLE, the Baroness and 
her party penetrated further in- 
wards through passages, which, 
now empty, had, in remote 
times, sparkled with ore. Pre- 
sently, they found themselves 
in a wide cavern, which, like a Gothic cathedral, 
arched itself above their heads, its fantastic roof 
supported by slender pillars of rock left in regular 
order. Here resounded on all sides the monotonous 
clang of loud bhnvs, varied now and tlien by the 
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shouting of voices, while, in the distance, torches were 
glimmering here and fhere, like glow-worms, shedding 
light on the objects immediately near them, but serving 
not to illumine the space around. 

Tliere were some among the visitors who, con- 
fused and excited by such a scene, shrank with a 
feeling of awe from penetrating its mysteries further; 
a wild idea was conveyed to the imagination, that 
in these gloomy catacombs the unburied dead were 
hewing for themselves a final resting-place. Such 
fantasies were, however, quickly dispelled. The scene 
was completely changed when scores of the miners, 
lighting their torches, ran along the mine and placed 
themselves in every nook and every spot where light 
could increase and adorn the effect. 

Then others, coming forward with their steward 
to meet the Baron and Baroness, waved aloft their 
torches, and, with a shout that was loud and long, 
gave them their hearty welcome. 

Now they were led on to the " Kaiser-thron," 
where the roof, rising as a canopy, shone white above 
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them like glistening snow from the mixture of ore 
and crystal that clung to its surface. Tlie attention 
of the company was then directed by the steward 
and guides to the various forms in which the metal 
presented itself. 

Sometimes, the virgin silver appeared smooth and 
polished, in feathery clusters, or resembling foliage, 
and assuming numberless fantastic shapes. Some- 
times, but rarely, it was found in massive blocks, 
and more often in small grains which it was difficult 
to extract. 

There was much here to be seen, much to be 
learnt, and everybody was occupied and interested. 

There was but one whose mission there seemed 
different to that of any other person. It was the 
stranger with the dark half-hidden face. He wan- 
dered in and out among the men, threading his way 
about, searching, watching, and keeping strict silence 
as he went. 

Evening was drawing on before the party left the 
mine. The great bell had soimded which announced 
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a change of labourers; the night-set were shortly to 
begin work, and those released would now set out 
climbing the path agiiin that led them back to their 
families. 

Tlie Daroness, as she and her companions were 
returning, did not forget Emile. She stopped as she 
reached the recess where he was at work, and told 
him she would be much pleased if he would come 
with her to the castle that evening, and sing more 
of his sweet songs to her and her friends. 

" I should like it, but — " the boy hesitated. 

" Come, Emile, be my guide to the top of the stairs, 
and when you are at the castle, I will give you new 
clothes. That will please your father, for those you 
now have are much worn. Will you not come V* 

"My father is not here yet. I cannot go till he 
comes for me." 

"He will soon be here now, for work is over, and 
I will leave word for him that you are with me/' 

Again EmUe hesitated, but in a few more mdments 
decided, saying, 
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" Let me stay, iiiadaiu ; father will expect to find 
me here." 

"You are right to do what he would wish, l)ut 
remember to tell him my desire, and say, 1 hope he 
will call with you at the castle on liis way home 
to-night." 

Emile promised to do so, and recommenced his 
work. The ladies expressed a desire that, as tliey 
ascended the shaft, he would sing a farewell song 
to them ; and in compliance with this, the boy's voice 
Avas soon again heard: 

" Farewell, farewell, ah ! mournful word, 
So oft from lips of mortals heard ; 

How dost thou wring the heart ! 
How soon in life we learn to know 
The universal doom below, 

From all wo love to part ! 

"We bid farewell to loveliest flowers; 
Farewell to dearest, happiest hours ; 

Farewell to hopes once kind ! 
No bird can in the fostering nest, 
No child can on the parent's breast, 

An endless shelter find. 
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• No leaf, but, though it flourish now, 
From its twin brother on tho bough 

Ere long is rent away ; 
But souls by love united, never 
Can the longest farewell sever ; 
They shall meet to love for ever 
In an eternal day." 



That word " farewell/' the burden of his song, often 
repeated by the boyish voice in plaintive tones, that 
became fainter and fainter to the Baroness as she 
ascended, awoke in her heart, and in that of her 
husband also, a solemn yet tender remembrance. For 
those two had uttered unwilling and eternal adieux, 
and acutely they felt tho bitterness of their lot. 

But you, who mourn the dead — oh ! wherefore is the 
cry of your desolate hearts so loud? Know you not 
there are farewells more mournful than yours repeated 
every day? 

You have consolation in your anguish, beauty and 
light dispelling the darkness of your woe. Your very 
grief is selfish ; since, though lost to you, those whom 
you love and mourn are not lost to happiness. They 
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are at peace. They are in port.. Tliey know no longer 
the tortiu*es of life's struggle : fear, pain, remorse, sad- 
ness. They have passed the gate of teiTor wliich you 
shudder to approach ; and they have entered the land 
of wonder and glorious mystery that you strain your 
insect eyes in vain to scan. They stand already in 
the ante-chamber of the spacious halls of Eternity. 

Can you desire them back ? 

Oh, dry your tears ! let the echoes of your farewell 
resound not plaintively, but calmly and consolingly in 
your hearts. There are more sad adieux than yours ! 

Such are spoken when we part from those we 
might, — but for such separation, — have loved through 
long, long years, and part never to meet again as 
we have met; but in absence, to grow estranged 
and cold. 

Such are spoken by the mother to her child, 
by friend to friend ; when these go forth into a 
dangerous world, into its dark labjTinth of mingled 
pains, temptations, pleasures, and sins, perhaps there, 
alas ! to be lost ; when kind hearts at home arc 
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(loomed to all afiection's yearnings and anxieties, 
longing and loving still ; — at last despairing, — ^and 
then finding balm for their aching son^ows in hopes 
they may never hiow fulfilled; — ^biit the only hopes 
they dare to clierish, — those bom of never ceasing 
prayers. 

Ah ! happy is it for the dying parent, if, in bidding 
farewell to his orphan, he sees not in anticipation the 
dark storms threatening liis future life ; but in Faith 
looking upwards and beyond, is absorbed in contem- 
plating the Eternal Liglit of Mercy. 

Hardly had the visitors emerged from the shaft, 
when a dull sound was heard as of distant thunder ; 
the earth trembled under them ; and some became 
alarmed as they observed a knot of miners, who had 
been standing listlessly together at the mouth of 
the shaft, suddenly turn and hasten down together. 
In reply to the Baron's inquiries, he was told that 
the rock had been blasted in one of the lower 
lodes, and that the vibration had certainly been 
more violent than usual at such a depth. There was, 
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therefore, some anxiety lest can accident should liave 
occurred. 

To his guests, the Baron endeavoured to mitigate 
alarm, and sought to divert then* thoughts liy 
leading them to inspect the mining works above 
ground ; but, feeling much apprehension, he gave 
orders that information should be brought him of 
what had occurred directly it could be ascertained 

Here, Wilhelm Bauman was called in by one of 
the overseers, who was aware of the man's oxpertness 
and thorough knowledge of the works, to explain 
the various processes. 

He had been standing at the head of the shall 
in readiness, in case his ser\4ccs should be required ; 
for though he was anxious the enterprise that occupied 
liis mind should meet no delay, yet, calculating 
on the liberality of the Baron, he deemed it i)rudent 
to linger near the mine, in the hope of obtaining 
notice from the company. He obeyed the summons 
to attend them, therefore, with much alacrity; he 
led the way to the area where the ore was placed 
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in lieai)s upon the gixjiintl, and Avliore men and women 
had been em2)loyed in ln'cs'iking it up \nth iron 
mallets, and casting it into the mill to l>e crushed 
to powder. Then he showed the timighs in wliicli 
tliis powder was washed ; and then they were con- 
ducted to the furnaces, where it was afterwaixls 
melted, that now glowed each miimte with a more 
and more ruddy light, as the evening shadows gathered 
more and more darkly around them. 

In the meantime, the strange man, whose pursuit 
of Ulric was, as we have seen, thus far baffled, did 
not remain idle. Taking advantage of the growing 
darkness, he occupied himself not so much in looking 
as in listening. He was bent on discovering by what 
name his intended victim was known in the mines, 
and in this he had not yet been successful He 
overheard now, however, some remarks concerning the 
men who were likely to have been in the " WoK's- 
throat" at the time of the blasting; and one person 
said he believed the man who was to have lighted 
the mine was the stranger that had lived with Holz 
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since he came to Hardeiiberg. Here he ventured to 
inquire his name, whence lie came, and when; and 
thus obtained some little particulars which afforded 
him compensation for the disappointment of the day; 
and with these he hurried away to the opposite part 
of the valley, to a spot where he expected some 
such knowledge would be required of him. 

It should be explained that when a mine is to be 
sprung, only a few men are permitted to stay in the 
gallery ; none but such as are required to conclude 
the preparations for the explosion. When the train 
is prepared, one remains to set the light ; — loud voices 
cry out, " take care of your lives ! '' and then all rush 
to the ascent. In a few seconds the " match-bearer " 
follows, and hardly has he reached a place of safety 
when the report is heard. On this occasion an un- 
foreseen circumstance caused the explosion to be 
tremendous ; accidentally, some casks of powder had 
been left close to the train, which ought to have 
been removed. 

The Baroness inquired eagerly if the men were 
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hurt. They had all time to escape except the niatch- 
l)earer. 

" And what of him ? '* she asked. 

"Gustav IIolz is missinj'." 




CHAPTER Y. 




^MILE remained constant to his 
task while waiting for his father. 
As the usual time for his leaving 
work had long passed, Emile 
became surprised, and at length 
anxious. He no longer sang, 

but, from time to time, called aloud, "Father, 

father!" 

There was no reply: all was still around him, 

and, as it seemed, deserted. Time stole on, and, as 

he looked upwards, not a glimmer could he now 

L 
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discern of the light of the sky. He had observed 
a short while ago, there were many footsteps going 
to and fro, down the shaft and up again; there were 
many hurried voices too, but he could not ascertain 
their meaning ; all he knew was that his father's voice 
was not among them. There was now a deep silence 
which awed him. The air was changed : colder it 
became, and colder. The dew of evening was falling 
thick above there, refreshing to the flowers upon earth's 
surface, but chill and damp for the young child in 
those caverns beneath. 

Still at intervals the plaintive voice called aloud 
"Father, father!" and still without reply. 

It appeared to him that hours passed on thus 
slowly and heavily; and how sadly long was every 
minute, now, to the tired Emile ! "Why does he 
work so long to-night? Why will he not come? 
Why have they left me all alone ? " he thought. " Can 
he have forgotten me, has he gone home and left 
me here?" again he called for him, and in vain. 
Then came to him the recollection of that thunder 
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which liad made the ground quake, and which he 
had little heeded at the time. "What could be that 
trembling of the earth? I thought it was a blasting, 
but now I think of it, it was too loud and violent. I 
feared the rocks would close on me ! " Then strange 
and unwonted fears and fancies rushed upon liis 
mind, with wild forebodings of some event of horror. 
His tired limbs were stiff with work, every muscle 
trembled. He was overcome by fatigue, as well as 
by alarm. He sobbed and wept aloud. Thus time 
went by, till there appeared in the dark pit below 
a gleam of light, and figures began slowly to 
ascend. 

On they came, up, — up, — and passing by, regardless 
of the boy, — a long procession of dark forms, wending 
their silent way up, in the glimmer of the link-light. 
They were like spectres to the astonished eyes of 
Emile. And what is that burden that they carry? 
Can it be the lifeless figure of a man? 

"They are all ghosts, and I, I am in the 
grave ! " he cried, and with a wail of terror sank in a 
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swoon upon 
the ground 

It was a 
long while be- 
fore conscious- 
ness returned 
The first thing 
he felt to 
rouse him, was 
the pressure 
of warm arms 
carrying him 
hastily along 
through the 
night air He was no longer in the 
shaft. 

"Father? is it you, father?" he asked. 

"He is gone home, my cliild," said his bearer. 

" What! did he go home and leave me all alone?" 

" Yes, Emile, and I am come to fetch you ; do 
you not know neighbour Anselm ? " 
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" Dear Anselm ! thank you Anselm : why is 
father gone home ? tell me about it. Oh, tell me all !" 

" He bade me come for you, poor child ! " 

" Why did he not come himseK? tell me, Anselm, 
tell me," cried the boy with growing agitation. 

"He was not well enough to come for you." 

"Did that thunder hurt him?" he asked, in a 
low and trembling voice. There was no answer, and 
the child wished for no farther reply ; he groaned in 
an agony of fear. His anticipations were becoming 
terrible, and yet he hardly knew what it was he 
dreaded, and he dared not inquire. 

"Why do you not go home?" he cried presently, 
as he observed Anselm turn from the right path. 

"We will, my child. I have only one word I 
must speak with Bauman, and then we will go home 
quickly together ; " and as they approached the cottage 
of Bauman, Anselm set down the child upon the 
ground, and ran, to the door alone. 

Within this dwelling, during the long evening, 
Anna Bauman had sat waiting for her husband's return; 
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her busy thoughts occupied in weaving long wreaths 
of mingled hopes and fears and wishes, concerning 
the welfare of her children, while her fingers swiftly 
worked, knitting scarlet and other gay-coloured 
woollens into a comforter, which she destined to 
protect her husband's chest and throat fix)m the 
damp cold to which he was so frequently exposed 
in the mine. The little ones had long been laid 
to sleep, and the supper prepared before liis return. 
She was just completing her work for him, when her 
quick ear caught the sound of his footsteps. "Ah, 
Wilhelm ! so come at last," she cried cheerfully as he 
entered ; " when you miners do not come home at the 
right hour, your wives grow anxious, for it is a dan- 
gerous life you lead down in those ugly graves ; many 
a Hartz woman is often trembling and praying for her 
absent husband, whilst his stout heart knows no fear." 
While she spoke she had been folding round his 
broad shoulders and across his chest the scarf she 
had made. "That does well, Wilhelm, and will save 
you many an ache and chill, when, after work, you 
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come up the shaft. Now, tell me what kept you to- 
night so late." 

"Look what I have got," he said, holding out for 
a moment towards her some bright pieces of money, 
and then returning them to his pocket. "Those lay 
not long since in the purse of the Baroness ; but to 
supper, to supper : I am in haste to be gone again." 

" Oh ! do not go again to-night," said Anna, as 
she placed before him the food sh(5 had prepared ; " do 
not leave me again so soon. If you work night and 
day thus, you will wear your life out. You must 
have your night's rest at least." 

" I must be gone soon. It is a business you know 
nothing of yet," he said, and then was silent; nor 
could all her inquiries win from him any account 
of the proceedings of that evening, nor his reasons 
for leaving home again. She, perhaps, knew him too 
well, however, to be surprised. She could see that 
he was occupied by agreeable thoughts, and this was 
a solace to herself. His eyes sparkled, at times a 
strange smile played round his mouth ; once or twice 
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he drew from his pocket a pebble, which he examined 
by the candle-light with an expression of satisfaction, 
and then put it back and continued his supper. At 
length her importunities roused him. 

"What can it be that hurries you thus? tell me, 
Wilhelm. Has the Baron given you some commission 
or task ? has he promised you anything V* 

" The Baron ? tush ! he could not do anything for 
me yet, in the matter. Patience, wife, patience, you 
will know at last ; perhaps, when I come back in the 
morning. But why should I tell you ? for what good ? 
It would not happen the sooner that Anna Bauman 
becomes a lady, and T — ha! we shall see what I 
become !" 

At this moment there was a low knock at the 
door, and as she opened it Anselm stood there. 

" Is Bauman here ? " he asked, and entered the 
cottage. 

"But whom have you out there? is it not Emile 
Holz? Ah, let the boy come in to me,'* said Anna; 
" Emile is always welcome hero ! " 
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But Anselm laid his hand upon her arm, and spoke 
low and with a grave countenance. "There is little time. 
Bauman, Gustav Holz has asked for you. He is dying. 
Come, follow me quickly, that we may not be too late." 

"Ah! what do you mean? what has happened?" 
cried Anna, grea,tly frightened ; but Anselm had already 
hastened away. 

" Oh, Wilhelm, how terrible ! is it true that Holz 
is dying? What can it be?" 

"I heard something of the matter, but did not 
know alL The blasting of the mine injured him. 
But, no fear; he will get well through it, as many 
a man has before him." 

Bauman was beginning to follow Anselm, but 
turned back. " I was forgetting ; give me my mining 
tools again — quick, Anna — and the matches, and two 
— ^three fresh torches." 

"But, Wilhelm, you cannot want them, you forget 
yourseK; think of poor Holz." 

"Foolish woman! give them me quickly; did I 
not tell you I have other work to-night?" 

M 
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"But, Willielm, let nothing keep you from Holz, 
even for a minute; he has asked tn see you, he may 
in truth be d^-ing, you cannot tell," she said, as, 
trembling, she obeyed liis injunctions. "And I, too, I 
shall come down to see him ; I can help and nurse 
him" 

"Stay where you are. Ill wager no one wants 
you there. Why, there will be more folks running 
in and out of that hut to-night, by a great many, 
than he will care to see, whetlier he be dying or 
not. Stay you here, till I am back again;" and, 
so saying, Bauman sallied out, equipped as if for 
returning to the mine. She looked anxiously after 
him as he disappeared in the darkness, and an un- 
accountable foreboding of ill came over her. 

Meanwhile Anselm, — lifting Emile again in his 
arms, for the road was rough and dark, and the child 
was faint still, — had proceeded on his way. Their 
route was a desolate path, in some parts rough and 
stony, in some so darkly shadowed by trees as to 
be hardly discernible; but no difficulty could on 
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this anxious night delay the steps of Ansehn. At 
one point, where the path was more dark and rough 
than at any other, a sudden blow struck the arm 
of Anselm so ^dolently that the boy nearly feU from 
his hold. "Was it the bough of a tree?" he thought; 
but the next moment a glare of light fell upon his 
face ; a lantern, tiU now hidden, was turned full upon 
him, and the hand by which he had been struck 
grasped his shoulder. 

"Stay!" said an unknown voice, "a word with 
you !" 

"I cannot wait — let me pass on; no idle talk to- 
night for me. Let me go, man!" 

"Do you know who was killed in *the WoK's- 
throat' this evening?" 

"What is that to you? let me go!" 

But the hand was there stilL Emile was terri- 
fied, but anger made him bold. With all his force 
he tore it from its insolent clutch upon his bearer's 
arm, and thrust it back. 

"Is his name Sturm?" asked the man hurriedly. 
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**No," cried Ansebii, and rushed on. 

" There were two men," whispered Emile ; " did you 
see the other behind in the darkness? What could 
they want? Do you think they wanted poor Stunnl" 

" I know not, child, who or what they were." 

"WTiat did he say about a man being killed in 
*the Wolf's-throat?* Poor Sturm was, I think, always 
afraid of something. Was it that?" 

The horrible fear now entered the mind of Anselm 
that Sturm might have fallen a victim to the accident 
jis well as Holz; for he now recollected he had not 
seen Sturm, and that his work was usually in that 
gallery. 

Again Emile ceased liis inquiries, and again because 
he dreaded to know further. 

" I shall tire you, Anselm ; shall I walk now ?" 
he said presently. 

" Tire me ! you will nevei* do that, so long as 
you are so light a burdea I would gladly, my boy, 
you were five times the weight A minute more, and 
we are at home." 
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Emile looked on. "Ah, there is home, and lights 
in the window, look !*' he said, and then hid his face, 
almost afraid to reach the goal; and shivering, he 
nestled closely in the breast of Anselm. 

Bauman was some little distance behind them, 
and, as he reached that point of the road where they 
had been encountered by the strangers, he too was 
detained in the same manner. 

" Friend, a word with you ! '' and the lantern 
flashed upon his faca 

"Who dares stop me?" cried Bauman; and with 
angry oaths dealt blows with his mallet that ;«rere 
intended to strike down the assailant, but failed 
in their purpose owing to the darkness. "Villain! 
robber! what do you want with me? I have no 
money; let me go. Ha, Sturm! is it you? Do 
you think thus to gain your wicked ends? Man, I 
have sworn not one thaler of mine shall you have : 
let go, or, by the Brocken-fiend, you shall repent!" 
He had lashed himself into a fury, and this time his 
passionate arm might have struck with more effect, 
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had not a loud voice sounded above the storm, "I 
am not Sturm. Sturm is the man I seek — the man 
I hate!" Bauman was quelled in an instant The 
stranger let go his hold 

"Then, what want you with me?" 

"To learn what you may know of this Sturm, 
nothing more " 

"I like not this darkness," said Bauman; "come 
out to the open ground yonder, where the night is 
not so black as here. There we can speak face 
to face." 

They hastened on together a few yards to a 
moorish tract, over which the path led; where, no 
longer in the shadow of the trees, each could discern 
with some distinctness the figure and movements of 
the other. 

"Who is that fellow with you?" said Bauman 
suddenly, as he observed the second person emerging 
from the shade. 

"My servant," was the reply. 

" Ha ! I thought so," said Bauman ; " better let 
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him remain where he is ; you and I require no 
third person for our business." The words of Sturm 
here recurred to his mind, — "a hired assassin waits 
for me." " No pleasant neighbourhood," he thought ; 
"and now what is to be gained fix)m this strange 
fellow? it is certain I will be a richer man before 
I part from him." 

The stranger spoke apart to the bravo, and he 
retired. 

"What do you know of Sturm?" began the 
other. 

" I know more than most men. Why do you 
ask me?" 

"Because I must assure myself if he be the 
person I want, or another. It will not harm you to 
answer my inquiries. What is his tale of himself?" 

"No matter; but this much I will tell you, his 
name is Ulric Sturm, and he has been in these 
mines fifteen months." 

"Ulric. Ha! the first name is right enough; 
fifteen months, yes, right too ; and now, where shall 
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I find him? Is he in the mine to-night, is he there 
at this moment?" he aske^l impatiently. 

"I am not dis]X)sed to give you information for 
the mere asking," answered Bauman, warily. "You 
are his enemy and pursuer. I know the whole story. 
I know, too, where he is to be found. But a man 
hardly likes to betray a comrade, you see — " 

Here was a x>ause. The stranger had drawn out 
a purse. If Bauman in his secret heart hesitated 
on the part he should act, it was not for long. 

"True, I give the poor WTetch his death-blow," 
thought he; "but nay, perhaps not; he may be able 
to escape, and I were a fool to let this opportunity 
slip. Doubtless Sturm Tnay get off. That purse is 
heavy. The lantern I covet much; how it would 
serve me while I work in the cave ! It shall be 
mine, and something more I will have also." 

Presently he again addressed his singular questioner. 

"That is a pretty lantern of yours, friend. We 
want some such down in our mines sadly. Whence 
had you it?" 
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" From my own city ; another day I can send you 
as many score of them as you can wish. But answer 
now, where is this man we spoke of? The lantern is 
yours if you wilL" 

" Sturm and I were working side by side this day," 
said Bauman. "It is, however, a hard thing to give 
a man up to his enemy. Let me handle this;" and 
he examined the lantern while the other contemplated 
with some consideration the features and character of 
Bauman. He read there that he might trust him, 
that he was to be bought ; he thought of him, that, 
though hard, covetous, egotistical, he was veracious. 
A few minutes elapsed in further questions : Baimian 
still held the lantern : the clinking of money pleased 
his ear, as the other told several pieces from the purse 
into his own hand. 

"Come now, friend, you are welcome to the 
lantern, only give me a torch to light me forward; 
name your sum, what number of crowns you ask, 
and give an honest reply to what I demand of 
you." 
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The bargain was made. 

"Sturm is in the lowest of the mines — in the 
mine where the fires bum night and day. He is 
there because he dares not come up lest he meet 
you or yonder ruffian ;" and Bauman believed he had 
spoken the trutL 

The men instantly hurried after their prey, on 
the scent he had given; and Bauman, grasping the 
lantern and delighting in his gain, resumed his way, 
and soon forgot the slight pain that, for a moment, 
had disturbed his conscience, on account of the price, 
by which he had obtained it, being the betrayal of 
a fellow-creature. 

As he advanced, he obsened people going and 
coming in and out of the cottage of Holz, and was 
thus reminded that he must go there also. He stopped 
at a thicket not far from the path, and looking round 
to ascertain that he was not obser\'ed, he concealed 
his tools among the low branches, extinguished the 
lantern, hid it with the torches also among the 
shrubs, and wont on into the dwelling of the dying 
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man, where many were assembled, all witli heart and 
hand ready to give assistance to the sufferer. 

The Baroness had sent her Doctor, with servants, 
to take to him and administer what was needful. 

Emile had cast himself upon the bed on which his 
father lay. The first passionate burst of tears was over. 

"I waited so long for you, father, in that dark 
cave," sobbed Emile. 

"Now, my boy, I shall wait for you, but in a 
bright place." 

"Thou art going to my mother — I feel — I know 
it," said Emile in a calmer voice, and stopping his 
tears. "Oh father, father, take me with you; take 
me too — to her; I shall be so lonely here below. 
No eyes look upon me so lovingly as yours, father; 
no voice is so kind. Oh, take me too." 

The sufferer could at first only answer by a 
prayer for a blessing on his child ; at length he 
spoke. "God will be to thee, my child, more than 
an earthly parent. He will be thy Father, thy Friend, 
thy Protector — seek Him, love Him ! " 
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"Oh! how can I wlien you are gone? no one 
then will helj) me to pmy, no one will speak to 
me and teach me." 

"Jesus, tlie Lord, shall bear thee as a lamb, 
shall feed and comfort thee." 

"Father, how beautiful you are! how bright your 
eyes ! how beaming your brow 1 '' cried the boy with 
new joy. 

" He is not dying, he will soon be well. Oh ! 
how beautiful he is. He will live, he will live!'' 

"Yes, it is the new life — it is coming," murmured 
Holz, and sank back exhausted. 

Anselm pressed forward to raise his head; he 
seemed struggling to retain consciousness ; resto- 
ratives were administered, and Anselm whispered the 
name of Sturm, asking when lie had seen him. Holz 
understood the question. 

" He is safe, safe, far away, out of Hartz-land ; 
tell no one yet." 

After a time of faintness, Holz regained sufficient 
streni^th to utter the name of Bauman. He was 
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brought to his bed-side, and Holz, making a strong 
effort to articulate with distinctness, spoke to him. 

" Bauman, take my son under your care ; take 
him to your home, he wUl earn liis own bread, he 
will not trouble you greatly. Pity the orphan, and 
the Father of the fatherless will have mercy upon 
you. Oh, consider my dying wish ! " 

Again he feU back, and a time of agony ensued. 

It was proposed to remove Emile, that he might 
not witness the last sufferings, but he was cahn and 
strong, and refused firmly to leave his side. 

Then followed a period of composure and freedom 
from pain. 

" I die happy," he murmured ; " all is mercy — 
all is mercy ! " Emile clasped his hand in both his 
own. 

' "I cannot see; let me hear thee, Emile, sing my 
soul to sleep — sing of the Lord ; ** and with difl&culty 
staying his sobs, and in a low and trembling voice, 
Emile obeyed. 
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"As welcome as to wearj earth 
The cabn approach of night, 
Is death's cold shadow to my soul, 
Veiling her human light : 
There is One to save and bless, 
Christ, the Sun of righteousness. 

As gladly as the mists of morn, 

Their duty done, arise ; 

To meet th* eternal dawning, springs 

My spirit to the skies. 

There is One to save and bless, 

Christ, the Sun of righteousness." 



^ 



CHAPTEE VI. 



THE DErARTURE. 




HE Baroness could not rest 



till she lieard how the 
wounded miner was going 
on. She had desired to 
have an interview with the 
Doctor on his return from 
the cottage. At a late hour he came with the an- 
noTincement that the utmost exertions had failed, and 
Holz had died of his injuries. The lady was shocked 
and deeply grieved: a man in whom, though she had 
not seen him, she had that day learnt to feel much 
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interest for tlie sake of his little son, was already 
gone from the eartli. 

"And the hoy, what becomes of him?" she asked. 

" It was his dying wdsh, madam, that his kinsman, 
Willielm Bauman, should take charge of the child, 
and he recommended him to his care. I have made 
inquiries, and am told this man is well off; and, as 
the orphan will be brought up with his own children, 
he will have a comfortable home." 

She remained for a while silent and lost in thought. 
"Well, so let it be," she said at length, "we should 
consider a parent's dying wish as sacred, and it shall 
be observed. I will not interfere. But we can at 
least watch over the child, though from a distance : 
we will watch his health, and not permit him to 
be too heavily tasked ; for though he be brave and 
high-3pirited, he seemed to me delicate also, hardly 
fitted for the rough work of the mine. I will give 
orders, too, that his kind protector shall be rewarded 
for his care of him." 

Such were the considerate intentions of the Baroness. 
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In order to discover in what manner they were 
Jikely to be fulfilled, we must return to the home 
of the unfortunate miner. 

By about an hour before dawn, all was quiet in 
the cottage of Holz. The group of friends, who had 
met there to soothe or to serve him at tlie last, was 
dispersed. Bauman and Anselm lingered after the 
rest. Bauman had been out and in several times, 
watching the twilight, for it was cloudy and dulL 
It was supposed by those who observed Bauman's 
unwillingness to leave his kinsman's cottage, that it 
was a feeling of kind friendliness for the dead bound 
him to the place ; little did any guess the true cause 
of the delay, the wish to be unobserved and unaccom- 
panied, as well as that the morning light might be 
so far advanced as to help him in the enterprise he 
contemplated. 

Anselm had remained performing many acts of 
neighbourly kindness, while weeping and overcome by 
grief at the melancholy end of the friend he had truly 
valued. He had been thoughtful too about Emile, who 
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was as one stunned ; carrying him across the room he 
laid him down upon his little pallet; he cast a faggot 
on tlie heartli and fanned up a flame to warm the poor 
child and cheer the miserable apartment, for the night 
had been cold, and the winds from the moimtains were 
bleak and searching even in this summer time. 

He brought out a crust of bread which he thrust 
into Emile's hand, and forced him to drink from a 
jar of water which he afterwards placed by his side. 
And then, thinking he could be left in no better charge 
than that of his future guardian, Bauman, who was 
now sitting silent and dreamy by the hearth, Anselm 
quitted the cottage to return to his own, and seek 
food and rest before the coming day should bring 
its new duties and fatigues. 

He had not long been absent when Bauman rose 
and moved towards the door. 

Emile, wakeful and observant, sprang up, rushed 
towards him, caught hold of his coat, clung to his 
knees, and in agony of fear implored that he would 
not leave him. 
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"I cannot wait here with you, boy; I have busi- 
ness to do." 

"Take me then; do not leave me all alone." 




"-^^^^ 



"Take you? impossible — stay there, and sleep till 
morning." 

"I cannot — it is so cold, so dark, and I shall 
be so lonely; let me come." 
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" You shall not come ; you have no claim on ma" 

"Father said you would be my friend. I would 
work, I would obey and serve you." 

"Too many children have I already; how can 
I encumber myself with you ? a beggar and a burden 
for whoever will have pity on you ! Go, and beg 
of richer men than I am." 

" Oh, what will become of me ! " cried the miser- 
able boy. 

His hands relaxed their hold, and he fell upon 
the ground ; whilst Bauman, uttering an impatient 
oath, and avoiding another look at the prostrate child, 
perhaps fearful lest one glance at the victim of 
despair might even excite Ms pity and shake his 
intention, strode past him and left the cottage. 

Outside all was silent ; there were no footsteps, 
no voices to be heard now. The village of Harden- 
berg lay quiet and sleeping; not a light was to be 
seen, even in the castle windows — not a light was to 
be seen in the grey misty sky — clouds hung thickly 
over alL 
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Bauman sought for his tools, and the lantern he 
so rejoiced to have obtained, in the shrubs where he 
had deposited theni. Tliey were safe ; all went favour- 
ably for him. He took them and walked quickly 
away towards the naked rocks over which his path 
must lie. As he approached the rising grounds, the 
mists were so dense, he liad some difl&culty in keeping 
in the right direction. Above them, however, here 
and there rose the gigantic forms of mountain-tops, 
magnified by the state of the atmosphere, and these 
were his land-marks. The man had too much sagacity 
to make a false step ; when doubtful of the way, 
he would stand and, notwithstanding the fever of 
impatience wliich excited liis mind, deliberately wait 
till the dispersing of the cloud of fog enabled him 
to make sure of his road. 

It was a busy morning among the clouds; the 
winds were canying them swiftly along the moun- 
tain sides like down, and the scene was thus being 
varied every minute. There was one hill-height 
which he had tracked, even whilst veiled in the white 
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shroud ; now that veil was ^i-ithdrawn, and he almost 
laughed aloud as it suddenly stood revealed before 
him, so gladdened was he by the sight 

On he went to gain it. As he climbed, a bat, 
that he had unconsciously startled from the clift 
where it himg, darted across his face, and followed 
him for some distance, continuing to whirl round 
and roimd him in swift circles. But he regarded 
not the flapping by his cheek ; he obsened nothing 
but the goal before him. He did not even remark 
that the sim had now risen, and (so to speak) without 
light. 

There were this morning no streaks of a brilliant 
dawn, no golden beams, no gay-coloured reflections, 
no gaudy clouds, not even white rays diverging from 
the east. There was a dull grey horizon, from which 
rose up a large globe of blood. 

And as Bauman hurried on his happy way, he 
did not suffer himself to recall to mind the touching 
scenes of the past night. He had not only rejected 
the blessed privilege that had been offered him, of 
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soothing another's grief, of administering consolation 
to despair; but without consideration, he had aggra- 
vated them to an intense degree. 

He shut out from his thoughts the state of the 
shuddering orphan now forsaken in the chamber of 
death, whose heart was well-nigh broken, and whose 
ardent mind was almost driven to madness by Baunian's 
unkind abandonment. 

Neither did he dream of the anxiety suffered by 
his wife, of the suspense, weariness and watching 
for him, that made her during his unaccustomed 
absence sleepless and distressed. 

And what was his crime in all this? Is it possible 
that the author of such pain is in no way responsible 
for it ? His crime, for it is crime, and he is responsible 
for the consequence, is merely selfishness. He loved 
self, for whose sake he loved money; and Gustav 
had truly said,. that "the love of money makes a man 
Tiardy He had permitted, he had sought and favoured 
this petrifaction. He was responsible then for his 
own insensibility, and for the very inconsiderateness 
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CHAPTER YII. 



THE ORPHAN. 




>HEN morning was fully up 
and all the village awake 
and stimng, Anna Baiunan 
still w^aited in her cottage 
^vith an uneasiness for which 
she could hardly account, 
in expectation that her husband would bring home 
to her the orphan boy. She had heard from some 
neighbours, as they passed early to the mine, of the 
sad scene they had witnessed the previous night, and 
of . the last words of Gustav to his kinsman. She 

p 
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was glad 1h» had so spoken, her lieart warmed to 
poor litth; Emile, she longed to number him among 
her own children, and to comfort him in his desola- 
tion hy her motherly love and tenderness. At length, 
weary with waiting, she set out across the wood and 
over tlie moor for the dwelling of Holz. It was 
strange, she thouglit, that Baunian should still be 
lingering there ; perhaps Emile needed her kindly 
voice to entice him from that de^ir but now mournful 
liome ; perhaps he was ill, Bauman tending him, and 
h(^r care especially required. As she approached the 
cottage, the stillness of the ))lace, the absence of life 
and motion around it, stnick her with a feeling of 
awe. The door was closed ; scarcely could she prevail 
on herself to approach ; and when her hand touched 
the door, and rested on the latch, she hardly dared 
to lift it. But the thought of Emile and his sorrow 
banished her hesitation, and she entered. All was 
silent. Trembling she advanced. No Emile was there ; 
no I>auman ; not a living person. 

She look(Ml towards the quiet form, covered and 
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hidden, as it lay upon the pallet, so calm and at 
rest for ever. A warm ray from the sun, now bright 
and high in the heavens, streamed on it through the 
stnall window, but no shining light could give a look 
of life to that cold still chamber. She gazed long, 
and thoughts of him that was gone, and of the 
solemn voice that summoned him away, and must 
one day, too, call her and Bauman and all she loved 
from this strange world, rushed upon her heart. 

Soon there stole, from the presence there, a tran- 
quillizing influence over her thoughts. Gustav was 
gone, never to return, but surely he was happy! 
"The good servant has but gone home to his Master, 
whom he faithfully served," murmured Anna; and 
she turned away to seek those who, for her Master's 
sake, she too must serve. 

Leaving the cottage, a woman, a neighbour living 
close by, came to meet her. 

"Ah!'' she said, "have you not heard, Anna? 
a sad tale have we to tell indeed: all is over — all 
over ! " 
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"I know it," answered the other; "I thought 
my husband had been here with the child." 

" Your husband must have gone home before dawn. 
We have not seen him here. But that poor child! 
Ah ! woe, woe ! " she cried with gestures of grief 

"What do you mean?" asked Anna, eagerly. 

"The poor child must have lost his mind; he 
is like one without sense. The Lord alone can help 
liim now!" 

"What has happened? where is he?" 

"Out in the wilds yonder, quite alone, fleeing 
from every man like a terrified animal;" and the 
woman related that, on going early to the cottage 
with Anselm's wife, they were startled by the strange 
appearance of Emile. As they approached him with 
gentle words, he sprang from them. His eyes were 
wild, his cheeks pallid; he seemed to have lost the 
power of speech; and, at the moment when, trying 
to caress and soothe him, they thought he recognised 
their voices and would permit himself to be com- 
forted, he flew to the door, rushed out, ran fast away. 
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and, taking a path beyond the stream, climbed with 
incredible swiftness the steep rocks that rise above 
it The women had followed him, called to him, 
summoned others to join their pursuit; the more 
they strove to gain on him the swifter he fled ; 
presently they lost sight, tlien all track of him. 

All the morning men had been seeking for the 
child in the pine woods and over th6 rocky hills, 
but in vain. 

Shocked at such tidings, giieved that Bauman 
should have left the child alone in the hut, and 
alarmed by some vague suspicion of unkindness on 
his part to Emile, Anna hastened from the village, 
and herself began an anxious search for the boy. 
She strove to banish all uneasiness at her husband 
not having returned that morning to his usual work. 
His own words during supper the preceding evening, 
though not explaining the cause, had accounted for 
his absence. 

Enule was stUl flying from his friends. Fevered 
by the terrible events of the night, he hardly knew 
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why or whither he fleJ. The words of Bauman were 
Tesonnding in his desolate heart : he was to be " a 
beggar and a bnrdtrn on whoever might take pity" 
on him These words, the gestnie that accompanied 
them, had, as it were, stunned his reason. He was 
no longer Emile the good and happy child; he was 
a beggar — scorned and hated without a home, with- 
out parents or friends. Already it seemed a long 
period since his father had left him. He wandered 
hour after hour, avoiding every himian being; shun- 
ning even the haunts around the village once so dear 
to him. Often he gazed at the distant Brocken with 
longing eyes, wondering whether, if he could reach 
its clouded summit, he should be nearer heaven and 
his parents. 

To return to his former occupation in the mine 
was impossible to him now that his father no longer 
worked below there. Emile felt as if he no longer 
belonged to the mine, the \'illage, or the home, where 
hitherto he had lived so happily. He strove to dash 
from his mind thoughts of past days; they were as 
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dreams, which he could hardly now recognise as pait 
of his actual life. 

Anna at length traced him out. Late in the day 
she approached him as he lay half sleeping in tlie 
sunlight; she embraced him tenderly, bade him be 
comforted and come home and play cheerfully with 
her children. 

"Ah, no! do not speak to me, do not be kind 
to me, for Bauman will be emgry with you. Go home 
quickly, or he will see yoit" 

"Would indeed he were here to see me," answered 
Anna; who in spite of herself was in some alai-m 
concerning him. 

"No, he would scold you. I must not go with 
you, I must not add to his burdens. Ah ! I am to 
beg of richer men, he says ; he is poor, I am poor 
too, but I shall not be a beggar." 

Anna set down before EmUe the cakes she had 
brought, and again caressed him with afifectionate words. 
But he tore himself from her ; " Good-bye, good-bye," 
he cried, fled away, and was soon lost to lier view. 
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It was not till long after she had left the spot, 
that he ventured back to it, and took up the cakes 
she had placed for him. 

Emile was happier when the moon rose, and with 
tranquillizing beauty lighted up the grand scenes in 
which he found himself Now he could look un- 
dazzled into the serene sky, and believe that father 
and mother were no longer absent fi^om him. Their 
shadows seemed often near him, sometimes before and 
above him, sometimes by his side. 

At length, wearied and ill, and chilled by the 
mountain breeze, he was glad to creep up to one of 
the crimson fires of the charcoal burners, and there 
lie down to rest. He slept through mahy long hours ; 
and when he awoke, the men fed and nursed him ; 
but, thanking them sorrowfully for their bounties, 
wliich in his heart he grieved to be forced by his 
necessities to accept, he again stole away. 

The next day he was quite lost sight of Messengers 
from the castle, kind neighbours from the village, 
even Anselm, sought him in vain. He had wandered 
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faither away, beyond the district of the mining works. 
Away and away, let %ls follow him. 

As evening again closes, the weary cliild is sitting 
on the blasted and broken-down branch of a gigantic? 
pine tree. 

He is twisting flowers together into a long wreath, 
and stops listlessly in his work, as his eye rests with 
fascination on the hiU-side opposite liim, where flie 
glories of the setting sun cast a golden brightness. 
On the cliff yonder he descries surely a spray of 
red flowers that will make his garland beautifully 
gay. They must be his ; are they not roses of a 
more lovely hue than any he has yet found? Weari- 
ness is forgotten as he traverses the intervening dell 
and climbs the rock. But the distance is gi'eater than 
he thought; before attaining the prize, the sun has 
dropped down behind the earth. Upwards, a little 
higher among the precipices, and it will be gaitied. 
The red streamer waves over a cavity, to which his 
attention is attracted by the flight of an owl, which 
swoops suddenly from l)eneath it. 
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"An owl's nest," cried he, "and I will be the 
owl to-night, and will shout as he does, so that man 
and bird shall not dare approach me:** 

" When not a star 
Above is shining, 
And flowerets are 
For daylight pining, — 

'* When night is weeping 
Its tears of dew, 
And men are sleeping, 
And sounds are few, — 

" Then starts the bat, 
And the slim-tailed rat ; 
Then cowers the bird, — 
For afar is heard 

"The scaring howl 
Of the hungry owl, 
Who dowuwai'd swoops 
With cannibal whoops." 

Thus he sang as, excited and pleased, he climbed 
nearer to the desired spot. 

But, oh disappointment! it was no branch of 
blooming roses that his hand eagerly seized — it was 
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a thick scarf of knitted work, of various hues ; one 
end of which, caught among the briars, was fluttering 
in the breeze. There was something in this discovery 
which frightened him. Did it not betoken the pro- 
bable neighbourhood of men? the solitude he had 
sought might now be broken ; whither could he fly ? 
But he was overwhelmed with fatigue, he could hardly 
move further. 

" Ah ! the owl's nest ! there I can hide," he thought. 
He bound roimd his breast the gay scarf*, and felt the 
comfort of its waim folds. He crept into the hollow, 
and found it larger than he could have supposed from 
its appearance from without. Moss covered the flooi 
of it for a short way in ; but it was no owl's nest. 
Above the mouth of the cavity hung ivy, ferns, and 
creeping flowers. 

It was here that, entirely overcome with weariness, 
Emile laid down, and, in a few moments, lost all 
sense of sorrow and suffering in a deep slumber. 



(JHAPTER VII]. 



THE PURSUIT. 



3^ 



m^ 



-^WO days had passed since 
^5 the death of Holz, and 
f-^ Bauman was still absent. 
^' The sudden and unacconnt- 
5)Jt\'^^^^^ able absence of a man so 

long known here, and who 
had for many years held a position of a certain 
importance among the miners and in the village, 
naturally caused strong excitement. Tidings that pro- 
duced consternation were before long spread abroad: 
first came a report that the dead body of Wilhelm 
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Bauman had been found at the bottom of the 
principal shaft of the mine: then this was con- 
tradicted; a dead body had indeed been found, but 
not that of the miner. It was for some while diffi- 
cult to obtain accurate information of what had 
occurred. The ground had been much shaken near 
the lode of "The Wolfsthroat." There wa^ an 
obstruction in the descent ; it was difficult, and it 
was a work of time to discover tlie extent of the 
harm done. At last it was ascertained that the 
person who was found killed in the shaft was a 
stranger in this district : letters were discovered uj)on 
him, which were immediately taken to the Baron ; 
they found anns also, a pistol, and a shoi-t sword or 
dagger. On strict investigation it appeared that the 
imfortunate man had met his temble fate in the act 
of descending one of the ladders. Tlie ground on 
which it rested, being loosened by the explosion in 
"The Wolfsthroat,'' must have given way with his 
weight, and the ladder> sinking suddenly, had plunged 
liim to the bottom. 
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The letters placed in the Iiands of the Baron 
revealed the name of Count Klo^iitz of Bremen, 
but gave no clue how or wherefore he should have 
come to the mines in so mysterious a manner. 
Anselm was the only man who, recognising in him 
the person that had so roughly accosted him on his 
way with EmUe to the cottage of Holz the preceding 
night, could connect with the Count the history and 
departure of Sturm. 

The Baron judged it best to despatch the letters, 
and an accoimt of the manner of the death, to the 
burgomaster of the city of Bremen. 

There were no traces found of the second stranger 
whom Anselm had obser\'ed in the darkness with 
Klowitz ; the mercenary whom Sturm had recognized 
and dreaded. This man, we know, to have accom- 
panied Klowitz in his hurried and passionate search 
into the mina He proceeded with him as far as one 
of the lowest ladders, canying the torch to light his 
way. At this point, as his master prepared to climb 
iltnvu the ladder, tlie other held tlie light out over 
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the space, the better to aid his descent ; at the same 
moment the ladder and the unhappy man disap- 
peared, sinking into the dark pit. Tlie bravo waited, 
listened, saw the risk of any attempt to follow, con- 
. jectured from the silence that ensued, unbroken by 
groan or cry from beneath, what was the awful fate 
of his master; and then, fearful of being discovered 
there, and implicated in the event, or examined as 
to the true nature of their errand, he resolved to 
retreat at once, and hastening up the shaft he threw 
away the torch, and made his way from Hardenberg 
as fast as the faint light of summer twilight would 
allow. 

On the second morning of Bauman*s absence, the 
Baroness, full of solicitude for the orphan to whom 
she supposed Bauman acted as a second father, 
went herself to his cottage, and thus learnt from 
Anna of the disappearance of her husband, and also 
of Emile's flight from the village. Tlie anxious 
Anna found some relief for her uneasiness in the 
sympathy of the kind Baroness, to whom she related 

B 
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all her griefs concerning little Holz as well as her 
husband. 

She had relied upon Bauman's return the preceding 
evening ; she had no clue to this delay. Sometimes 
she consoled herself by the thought that he must 
have taken a long journey, perhaps as far as to 
Mansfelt, in order to place there in safety what 
money he had been able to accumulate; but, if so, 
why did he not confide his intention to her, and why 
carry with him his mining tools? Perhaps he had 
gone to inquire for higher wages in the mines farther 
south, near Andreasbui-g ; but he said on lea^'ing her 
that "she might know all when he returned in the 
morning." His intention then had Ix^en to come back 
shortly. 

Perhaps — ah ! fearful thought ! — he had fallen 
through one of the narrow and deep shafts which 
abounded round the mines. The Baroness urged her 
to look hopefully on the matter and to consider, 
whatever was his enterprize, how many circumstances 
might have occurred in connection with it to cause 
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delay. She promised to send her own sen^ants in 
every direction to make inquiries, to Andreasburg, 
to Eisleben — to whatever place Anna could suggest. 
They should seek Emile Holz also. Then slie took 
leave of her and returned to the castle, her own 
mind filled with earnest thoughts. She was appalled 
by the scenes lately opened to her, with their various 
dangers and their sudden desolations. She began to 
believe the life of the miner the most sad and perilous 
of any ; but, on contemplating her own, she remem- 
bered that she also, though surrounded by all the 
comforts and enjoyments wealth could give, had known 
sorrow and bereavement. 

" Ah ! " thought she, " the distribution of happiness 
and woe among mankind is not so unequal and im- 
partial as we might imagine it. The lot of the poor 
may be in some respects as much blest as ours, while 
that of the rich is not freer from sorrow than theirs." 

Immediately on her return liome, she hastened to 
despatch messengers as she had promised ; and tlien 
sought her husband. 




They spoke together long and earnestly, and the 
subject of their conversation was Emile Holz. She 
told him that she understood from Anna it was more 
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than probable that Bauiiian liad refused to take charge 
of Emile ; some words uttered by the poor child 
when she found liiiu in tlie forest had convinced 
Anna of this. Thus, he was rendered friendless and 
destitute. The Baroness spoke fi^eely of the interest 
he had awakened in herself, and of a desire wliich 
now engaged her thoughts, that she and the Baron 
might have the gratification of alleviating his hard 
lot, by giving him aid — protection, perhaps even a 
home. She did not plead in vain. Her husband's 
sympathy was entirely her own. He confessed he 
had felt attracted to the boy, and he was willing to 
bestow on him such advantages as might benefit his 
future position in life. 

The Baron lost no time, on quitting his wife, in 
making inquiries concerning his parents ; and much 
of the romantic yet simple history of his mother, 
the beautiful Piedmontese, increased his interest in 
Enule. The name of Fiori was famUiar to him. The 
character of Gustav had been always truly excellent. 
He heard him spoken of universally with reverence 
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as well as affection. Many of his comrades confessed 
to being con^'e^ts to a better and purer life by his 
influence. His example would not soon be forgotten. 
Though he was poor, he had been always generous ; 
though never prosperous, he had never repined He 
was in all respects a man of truth and uprightness. 
Even Death had no terrors for him: confidingly as 
a child falls asleep, he had given up his soul to his 
God; and when his friends and mourners inquuxid of 
one another what was the secret of this calm yet noble 
life and death, the only words they could find to answer 
the inquir}' were — " Was it not that, before anjiihing in 
the world, he loved and followed the Lord Christ?" 

The influence of such an example produces silently 
a sure effect. 

By an instinct happily implanted in our nature, we 
admire and revere what is excellent, as the healthy 
eye appreciates colour. The ambition to resemble 
those we love follows admiration ; and we then find 
ourselves led on, almost unconsciously, to imitation 
and similar greatness of character. 
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Thus, even after death, Gustav Holz still lived 
and taught in the village of Hardenberg. 

Night came again, but no news of the lost ones. 
The messengers returned, but brought no tidings of 
Bauman or Emile. It seemed, therefore, doubtful 
whether the frightened chQd could be traced and 
followed, and rescued from his strange, wild lile, to 
enjoy the care and kindness that awaited him at the 
castle. 

The Baroness felt more than ever grieved and 
anxious on his account. Late into the night she and 
her husband spoke together of Emile, or of events 
that referred to him. 

The Baron related what he had been able to gather 
concerning his parents. He felt convinced tliat he 
was acquainted with a near relation of Emilia di 
Fiori. The Baroness remembered the young painter, 
by name Cesare di Fiori, at Milan. Slie as well as 
her husband had admired his works. He had studied 
in the schools of Carlo Cane in that city ; and now 
enjoyed so high a degree of reputation, that his name 
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already appeared likely to rank in future records 
among the painters of Italy. He was considered by 
some to have approached the celebrated Cerano in 
tlie style and grandeur of his works. The Baron 
recollected that the artist, in conversing with him, 
spoke the German language with ease, and in expla- 
nation had said liis early years had been spent near 
Saxony. It was this, perhaps, which had given him 
a particular interest in the painter. He remembered, 
toQ, that he had spoken of some family calamity in 
his childhood, and had related that it was only latterly 
he had been enabled to retrieve his fortunes and return 
to his native country. Who, then, could this Cesare 
di Fiori be but the brother of Emilia, the wife of Holz ? 

It seemed more than probable. 

The Baroness had believed Emile, since she first 
saw him, to be no common spirit ; there was appa- 
rent in his looks and words a natural refinement that 
did not belong to his position. She thought she 
recognised in the chQd even some degree of genius, 
which demanded the advantage of education, and 
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would do justice to it. Might she not trust, too, 
that he possessed a good and noble heart which, if 
directed aright in coming years, would make him 
worthy of their care and their love? 

But alas ! how futile may be all these generous 
wishes and hopes. The olrject of her anxiety may 
be perishing of cold and hunger, or be struck down 
by fatal disease and fever, wliile the lady is here 
in her castle, dreaming only of a happy future for 
him, and utterly unable to relieve or aid at the 
moment of his danger. 




CHAPTER IX. 



BACMAN S CAVE. 







,^ RAVELLEES to the Hartz 
mountains will hardly pass 
the small and prettj" moun- 
tain town of Elbingerode 
without stopping there for 
a short while, in order that 
they may take a ramble among the romantic and 
rugged cliffs of the Eiibeland, and pay a little visit 
to the recess in the rock which is still known as 
"Bauman*s Cave." 

A naiTOw winding path leads to it, now well 
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trodden and worn by the many visitors who come 
to explore the wonders of the spot. 

That path did not exist 200 years ago, nor was 
the cave known. What that cave now is, we leave 
it to its visitors in these active days to see and to 
describe. What that cave was, as Bauman saw it, 
the first man who ever gazed upon its mysteries, let 
us relate here. 

We left Bauman climbing to the small aperture 
which forms the mouth of the cavern. It was covered 
with brambles and creepers that would have concealed 
it from a less keen eye than his. Of this spot he 
had thought and dreamt ever since it first gladdened 
his sight. It had been present with him wherever 
he went; he had been living (as it were) in sight 
of it. How elate did he now feel as he entered, and 
picked from the earth around him more of those 
pebbles he had so rejoiced before to find. How con- 
fident this made him! His eagerness rendered him, 
perhaps, over-confident ; but he was hurried ; he could 
not prevail on himself to delay, even for the sake 
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of inquiring further intx) the nature of .the rocks, 
and of these pebbles. His greedy enjoyment of this 
moment was Tiithout alloy, for he had hardened 
himseK to every influence that might have disturbed 
his satisfaction. Conscience was, as we have seen, 
stunned by his strong will; and even the awful 
events of the previous night, and the last utterings 
of the kinsman he should never see again on earth, 
had failed to reach or rouse the stagnation of his 
souL 

He crept into the cave, for it was only laige enough 
to shelter a goat, but, persevering for a short distance, 
he found a wider opening, which he set himself to 
increase with his mining tools, and he was soon con- 
vinced that a vault of considerable size lay beyond, 
as, when he shouted into it, he heard his voice vibrate 
as in a wide space. This encouraged him in his work, 
and he was so successful that he in a short time 
had made his way into a narrow passage formed by 
the splitting asunder of the rocks. Here he lighted 
a torch, and proceeded three or four yards, when he 
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found a little below him the rugged floor of a large 
cavern. He threw his mining tools in before him, 
then sprang down and began to explore the area. 

The limestone walls glittered in the light of the 
torch, for they were wet with trickling water. He 
tasted a few of the drops, and imagined he recog- 
nized the metallic flavour of the streams in the mine. 
From this place he found that several galleries in the 
rock led downwards, and one of these he followed, 
seeking everywhere as he went for the hoped-for ore. 

Deep, deep, did this path take him into the bosom 
of the mountain. 

"Ah! it is well," he thought, *'the vein of metal 
must lie low." Numberless rugged pathways opened 
around him, over which stones and loose rocks of 
every shape were thrown, as if in the bed of a torrent. 
At last he found himself in another wide hall. He 
was now, as it were, in a new world. 

The forms around were of a different nature to 
anything he had ever seen before. He lighted both 
his torches, and fixed them in different spots, and 
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then ligliting his lantern also, carried it as he dinibed 
along, examining by it the wonders of the scene. 

It seemed as if nature had here assembled, for her 
solitary pride, models of those nnmeions specimens 
of art and ornament that man loves to build up and 
gather round him in his abodes of refinement and 
luxury. Above hung curtains of stone, their gigantic 
folds suspended in drapery more ponderous, but, at 
the same time, as graceful as the velvet hangings of 
a throne-roouL Around, figures of various forms 
lifted themselves into the still air, and by the light 
of the torches shining through them, as he traversed 
the cavern, they appeared statues — ^now of alabaster, 
now of coral, now of silver; while from above 
forms of similar hues stooped down as if inviting 
those beneath to rise and touch them. Again, where 
they had met, they appeared to be delicate and trans- 
parent pillars supporting the massive roof of the 
mountain above. Every age, every style of archi- 
tecture, seemed assembled to adorn this temple of 
nature. 



t'„1 . 




I 
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Here, lost in admiration, Bauman stood; his 
excited mind drinking in, from this world of beauty, a 
delight he had never before known. He listened; the 
dead stillness around, only broken by the dropping 
of water, sent a shiver through his frame ; and when 
his mallet accidentally fell from his hand, the sound, 
as it struck the hollow and resounding surface of 
stalagmite, was to him a loud crash, and made him 
start and look round again and again, wondering 
when it would cease to vibrate along the cavern. 

"I shall extract many a thaler from curious 
travellers, if only in exhibiting these caves," he 
thought. 

At one end, a broad archway showed another 
passage, and this he followed, and was entirely per- 
plexed by the many dark lanes that opened on all 
sides. This labyrinth frightened him when he thought 
of his return ; and he therefore resolved, before 
leaving the main track, to fix a torch there to mark 
out his route. But a draft of air might extinguish the 
torch! Here, then, would the lantern — that precious 
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lantern — ^to obtain which, as well as a few coins 
(that, after all, may not prove of the value to him 
he had expected), he had even imperilled a human 
life, and may we not add, his own peace of mind 
for ever: here the lantern must be of avail! 

Here then he left it; and with one look back 
at it, a look of satisfaction at its steady, its heart- 
assuring beam, he turned and commenced descending 
the paths, now steep as well as rough. One of these^ 
branching to the side, he could pursue but a short 
way, as it soon presented only a huge wall of stone, 
where no trace of sUver was visible. Eetuming to 
the principal avenue, he resolved to follow it as far 
downwards as possible, for he considered that the 
ore was most likely to lie at a low depth. Onward 
then he went descending with ready step ; some- 
times stooping through low, narrow cavities, sometimes 
finding himself in passages so high that his torch- 
light could not approach the root Everywhere new 
beauties, new wonders, new petrifactions of all imagi- 
nable forms, sprung up before him ; but, alas ! the 
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beautiful substance, though hard and glittering, dis- 
played not to him the particular lustre his soul 
desired 

Streamlets gushed forth, as if at the magic touch 
of the torch-light, and were, to his greedy gaze, like 
rivulets of gold in the rich glow of the flame. Tliey 
appeared, as they darted along, to dance for joy at 
once more beholding lights which they had not known 
since the bright morning when the sun as it rose 
kissed their snow-flakes upon the summit of the 
Brocken, giving them with that kiss his adieu, and 
sending them down into the dark earth to their 
allotted tasks. 

Suddenly a loud plash close beneath, foUowed by 
a long, long roar, startled him. A loosened stone had 
plunged into a deep pool of water, warning him that 
one step more would have hurled him to endless night. 

He staggered back, and a thriU of terror ran 
through him like an electric shock. This threatened 
danger roused him from the fanciful reverie in which 
his mind had been entranced. His heart beat quickly 
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when he contemplated the fearful fate he had escaped. 
To search farther for the ore was useless; he even 
began to feel careless about it, and restlessly wished 
for air and sunlight once again. Or, perhaps, though 
he knew it not, it was the presence of his fellows 
that his heart desired, for he had never known this 
feeling when he had for hours toiled in the mine 
with hundreds of others to bear him company. 

It is not till we have experienced the vacancy of 
solitude, that we learn how necessary to our happiness 
is the near beating of a heart that may respond to 
our own ; how sweet to our ears the soimd of a human 
voice; how dear to the eye the sight of the soul- 
breathing countenance. 

Bauman resolved to return, and began to retrace his 
steps. The path which it had been easy to descend, 
he found it difficult to climb ; and he had now lost 
the incentive — expectation — which had borne In'm 
rapidly downwards. On again sipping the water from 
the dripping walls, he no longer perceived the mineral 
flavour, which ho liad imagined he tasted on his first 
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entrance. He impatiently broke with his mallet one 
of the pebbles, but, oh disappointment! instead of 
the metallic tints he had expected would mark the 
interior, here was only a hollow sphere lined with 
clustering crystals, clear and sparkling like diamonds. 
Instead of the precious marcasite, it was merely the 
potatoe-stone, so frequently found oh the surface of 
limestone rocks. How entirely he had been deceived 
by his own eager wishes I Over-confidence had pre- 
vented his earlier examining the pebbles. JN"ow, disap- 
pointment and impatience began to weary him; fain 
would he return to the spot where the lantern burnt 
to help him back to air and sunlight; fain would 
he behold again its steady, heart-assuring beauL More 
and more steep were the paths, cavern after cavern 
yawned before him, abyss after abyss gazed on him 
with hollow sightless eyes, like death from the naked 
skull Upwards, upwards he climbed, but now no 
longer knew the way. 

Yes, poor Bauman, you are gone wrong : you have 
lost the track. The paths you now tread have not 
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before echoed your footfall; never before has your 
shadow crossed these caverns. Turn back, turn back^ 
ere it is too late, or you are lost indeed. 

Baiiman felt the awful truth, and, trembling like 
a frightened child, waved the torch aloft in the black 
air of a vast cave in which he found himself, and 
strained his anxious sight, hoping to recognize some 
form or outline within it. 

But in vain, all was blank and strange to 
him ; water drops fell heavily around from the loffcy 
roof with loud splashes. They fell— they fell upon 
the torch, and in another moment utter darkness 
reigned. 

In vain he blew the wet embers of the flame, 
in vain felt for the matches to light that other torch, 
which he had tied to his arm that he might not 
lose it. The matches were not to be found. He had 
last used them at the entrance of the first cavern; 
and he remembered he must there have accidentally, 
in his haste, left them and, alas! his flint also. 

Now, with a fearful oath, he whirled the useless 
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torch through the air, and uttering shrieks of rage 
and agony rolled upon the ground. 

Who can describe the racking thoughts that 
followed ? Despair was in his soul ; death was before 
him in its most terrible form, in the lingering agonies 
of starvation. Beyond that, a future too terrible to 
be conceived. In the irrevocable past, the blank only 
of a selfish life. 

Here, then, must he die alone. 

Now came the thought of wife and children ; 
perhaps they would not watch or weep for him; 
perhaps they would take no step to discover his fate ; 
and if they did seek him, every exertion must be 
fruitless. 

Ah! why had he not confided to his Anna his 
intention at least, as she had besought him? He 
remembered his frequent unkindness, his hardness, 
his lack of love to her, his stern disregard of her 
affection. He remembered her expressions of com- 
passion and kindness for Emile, and his own hardness 
of heart when he abandoned the orphan with such 
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cruel words! He remembered how the dying man 
had said, "Pity the orphan, and the Father of the 
fatherless will have mercy upon you." 

"Now there is no mercy — no hope of it I am 
forsaken — utterly forsaken, both by God and man. 
Ah, why ? " and the still voice of conscience answered, 
" Because you have forsaken them — forsaken them for 
greed, for self; now the object of your desire has 
forsaken you, and is the cause of your despair." 

"Despair? no, I will not yet despair!" he cried. 
" Thus cowardly will I not die ; death and I must 
have a furious battle before I yield!*' and he started 
up and began his wanderings through the darkness. 
Did not the lantern wait for him? did it not still 
burn for him? The envious waters must have spared 
that flame to light him back to life and happiness; 
for the lantern would defy their power, and that of 
the air-blasts, to extinguish it. He must seek it- 
must return to it — must behold once more its steady, 
heart-consoling beam ! 

He gazed mth dilated eyes into the darkness, and 
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felt his way along, yearning for light. But no, all 
was black ; all empty ; and if at times a strange and 
glowing appearance swam before his sight, he found 
on closing his eyes it was there still ; it was but the 
image retained upon his eyeballs of the last dying 
glow of the torch-flame, and the water-drops that 
had fallen on it assumed to his imagination a crimson 
hue, which in spite of himself called up the thought 
of XJlric Sturm lying in some lonely cavity of the 
mountain above him, weltering in his blood. 

He was utterly alone, not a living thing, not even 
a reptile or insect bore him company; not a sound 
broke the stillness, but that eternal and monotonous 
music of the dripping dropping waters, note by note 
struck in varied keys and intervals, blending in an 
ever inharmonious plashing. 

How he loathed the sound I 

On he crept in danger and darkness, feeling, 
climbing, falling, hoping, trembling, for how long or 
how far, he knew not. 

Then with loud shouts he called upon his wife, 
u 
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on all who had ever loved him, till the sound of 
his own voice, ringing through unseen abysses, struck 
as a death-knell into his souL Hungry and exhausted 
he at length sank down on the damp floor into a 
strange sleep. On waking, nervous tremors seized the 
limbs of that once strong man, and made him as an 
infant. Shivering and in pain, he longed for warmth, 
and now recalled the affection of Anna when she 
bound the woollen comforter round him, made by 
her own hands, for which he had given her no 
thanks, not one tender expression of acknowledg- 
ment. He felt for it in vain ; that, too, was gone 
from him. 

He crawled on a little distance, and suddenly a 
gleam of light appeared; he knew it, he cried with 
joy! it was the lantern, soon he should reach it. 

How welcome, how beautiful to him, though at a 
distance, was that steady heart-consoling beam ! Heart- 
consoling indeed ! for if that quiet flame spoke before 
to him, — not of guilt heavy on his conscience, but of 
comfort and courage, at the moment when success 
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seemed certain, — ^how must it glow with the bright- 
ness of new hope and life for him now^ when despair 
was darkening his very soul! 

The light was faint, certainly; its rays did not 
penetrate far; but no matter, there it was. With 
renewed strength he stumbled on over the stones to 
seize it. 

But what! it is growing fainter and fainter! Is 
it his fancy and his fear? or is it — oh, terrible 
thought! is it nearly burnt out? 

No matter, the second torch is still tied to his 
arm; he will be in time to light it. 

He rushes on — ^he has reached it — opens the side 
of the lantern to apply the torch. 

The flame gives one flicker, and is gone. The ' 
torch was damp, the string wet, and would not light, 
and the lamp had burnt itself out. 

He was, then, lost. 

All his sagacity, all his precautions, had been 
imavailing. There was a supreme directing Power in 
opposition to them. He wept and sobbed, his heart 
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was breaking. Only one voice ever soft and kind 
resounded in his brain ; but to torture, not to console. 
It was the voice of Gustav Holz. 

How did the words of truth he had spoken, now 
awaken in his memory! He had said, "The only 
riches worth living and working and dying for is, 
the love of God." He had told him it was sin to 
love the false riches. He had warned him that "the 
love of money makes a man hard ;" and he advised 
him to seek the right road to happiness before it was 
too late. Then, that look which had lighted up the 
countenance of Holz when he spoke to him of death, 
and said, "I am ready for it, through His mercy, 
and — are you?" his look of love, almost of compassion, 
and one of hope too, and trust in God ! why had 
he turned from it, hardened his heart to it, when 
it might have made him a better man, and saved 
him from the fearful guilt which now lay upon his 
soul? Time went on, the lamp which had burnt 
itself out told him how many hours he had been 
wandering there, and when he contemplated the period 
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of his loneliness, the days and nights seemed as weeks 
to him. He was weak and ill with hunger, and at 
last his over-wrought mind, fevered by dismay, and 
excited by the impenetrable night within him and 
around, passed into delirium. It was but for a time, 
and then the wild thoughts sank again into a full 
consciousness of his fate. Still, by fits and starts he 
climbed on, uttering fearful sounds, all unheard and 
all unheeded ; till worn out, bruised, emaciated, he 
sank upon the ground. 

And what is this terrific Presence, whose approach 
he feels, whose shadow is already cast over his being? 
Is not this death? Yes — it is coming. 'Tis in vain 
to shrink from it. 

Shrink? does Bauman shrink from death? He is 
no coward ; he has been face to face with death before 
this, and not appalled as now. But now, rather even 
would he live and suffer again the last night and 
days of agony than die. 

How strange a contrast to the dying hours of 
Gustav! He had been, as he had said, "ready for 
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it ; " he could say cheerfully, " God s will be done ; " 
and Bauman knew that were Gustav starving and 
dying here like Bauman, still, to him the hand of 
death would be the touch of peace. Gustav, even 
in this li\'ing grave, would not have felt wretched- 
ness and desolation such as this. His Saviour would 
have stood beside him, then as always, comforting, 
strengthening to the end. 

"Ah! would that (Jod could love — could pity 
me ! ** he thought, " but I have spumed him, and now 
comes the vengeance;'' and what follows is an angry 
and a boundless future, which the hopeless man dares 
not face or contemplate. 

A cold current of air streamed over his face, but 
had no power to refresh or to arouse him. Oh ! could 
he but imdo that last cruelty, could he but restore 
the orphan to a home, could he but thus satisfy 
the departed spirit of his friend, could he but thus 
calm his own uneasy heart, he would die less 
miserably. 

Then, Ulric Sturm — ah! had he only listened to 
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his petition, and like Holz have given some relief in 
his extremity; had he only poured the florins into 
his hand, trash, dross as they were to Bauman; but 
the price of life to Sturm I there had been one drop 
of balm in this terrible cup of sorrow. Then there 
had been no further temptation; the useless lamp 
had cost him no sin ; tlien he had known Sturm 
safe, and himself guiltless of liis blood ; and besides 
these last, how many other sins crowded on his soul ! 

What a life of world-worship — ^what an abandon- 
ment to self! In all this maze of self-reproaches his 
spirit wandered to and fro, borne on by despair; till, 
at last, there sprang up in his memory some words 
Gustav had often repeated, and he cared not to liear — 
" There is a Saviour for all sinners ; " and, " Christ 
will hear and pardon." 

And now his whole heart and soul lifted up one 
short but earnest prayer. 

"It is my first and last,'' he thought. 

"Lord Christ, forgive me." 

Then came faintness, an agonizing sinking at the 
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heart, and he lay unconscious. Even the hard rocks 
around seemed to weep for him. 

Let us turn from the gloom of thLs melancholy 
scene to consider the fate of the orphan child, whom 
we followed to his rest in the rocky owFs nest 

Let us suppose the night is passed, and sunrise 
again lighting up the world. 




CHAPTEE X. 




ITSTEN to the bees!" cried EmUe, 
and all the merry boys and 
girls shouting and playing 
around him were silent in a 
moment. Away and about 
flew the bees in scores, for 
the ground where the children 
were playing was covered with a sheet of flowering 
heather and thyme. At a short distance Anna Bauman 
sat in the doorway of her cottage, working and glancing 
up occasionally with a kind and happy expression. 
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at her little ones and at Emila A group of stately 
pine-trees with two or three graceful birch over- 
shadowed the cottage, and, through the tall trunks 
of the trees the sun shone brilliantly, casting upon 
the children beyond its slanting yellow rays. 

"Listen to the bees," said Emile. 

Buzz, buzz — droon, roon, roon — ^hum, hum, hum — 
buzz-z-z. 

"Now, you all fancy they are singing?" 

"Yes, they are singing, of course," cried the girls. 

"Well, I can tell you they don't sing at all. I 
have made a little discovery about bees; for lately 
they have been my principal companions ; and I 
have found out that they have no throats like children 
and birds ; so, how can they sing V 

At this all burst out into a fit of laughter. " Ah ! 
how clever he is!" cried some. "Tlien who sings 
for them?" said one of the boys. 

"I know all about it," answered Emile. "They 
carry little instruments fastened under their wings, 
which they play upon with their legs while they fly." 
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"Oh, the clever creatures!" cried the children, all 
attention and amazement. 

"I do not think any of you know their times, 
do you?" said Emile, with a cunning glance at them, 
that was full of mystery. 

" I do not believe they know any tunes themselves, 
for I can hear nothing but droning," said one. 

"Ah, if you had only finer ears!" said Enule. 
" Now listen, and I will teach you their favourite airs." 

Whereupon all the children eagerly listened, while 
he sang them the loveliest little tunes they had ever 
heard. 

He assured them when the bees all played together 
they made as grand music (for those who could hear 
it at all) as the music his father and mother used to 
hear at the Abbey of Quedlinberg, when' he was a 
baby. 

"A baby!" cried the children, all surprise again. 
They seemed to wonder at that, as if they thought 
Emile might once have been a bee, but never could 
have been a baby. 
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Then he offered to teach them his mothei^s &Toarite 
hymn, which she learnt in the Lntheran school at 
Qaedlinbeig; and it was so beantiinl that they all 
sang it after him, as he taught, and very soon made 
an excellent chorus. 

All this time Emile was as happy as if in Paradise ; 
but no one knew that the real reason of his being 
in such good spirits was, that he had obsen'ed standing 
in the bright slope of the sim's beams, his father and 
mother, hand in hand, looking and smiling at him. 

He did not mention it, but often nodded to them, 
which puzzled and amused the children more and more. 

Suddenly be found Bauman was close by his side. 
Emile trembled at first, but was reassured when 
Bauman stroked his head, tenderly sa}'ing. **my poor 
boy, my poor boy ; '' and then he lifted him up in 
his strong arms, and kissed his forehead, just as his 
father used to do ; and then he went on to tell him 
that the sad scene in his father's cottage, when he 
spoke unkindly to him, was not reality. It was all 
a dream. 
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"And is tliis happiness a dream too?'' asked Emile. 

"Xo, my child, this is true, this is real," said 
Bauman ; and he went on to meet Anna at the door. 
Emile turned to look after him, and lo! the whole 
scene vanished, and he foimd on haK opening his 
eyes that he was lying in the cleft of the rock; the 
morning light w^as streaming in through the hanging 
ferns and ivy leaves, and a light breeze was making 
an uEolian harp in some stony crevice above his 
head. 

After a little while he imderstood all, and sighed 
to think — "Then, after all, this happiness was the 
dream, and that dark night the truth!" 

Ah ! who does not know the pain of such awakings, . 
when the vision, so sweet to us, that seems to realize 
all for which the heart most longs, passes by, and 
we discover that our joy was false and fleeting, and 
the fair picture Im^ination gazed upon, gladdening 
and beautifying it with its own lustre, was but a 
"Fata Morgana," deceiving, treacherous, existing only 
to taunt, then dying from the yearning sight, and 
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carrying Hope? away with it, far into the vacant and 
unseen distance. 

Emile was still alone, friendless, homeless. His 
head and limhs ached, his throat was parched, his 
hands hot and feverish. He sat up, but his limbs 
were so stiff he could move them only with difficulty. 
A sense of the desolation of his position rushed upon 
his sad heart with overw^helming force. He felt suffo- 
cated, he gasped for breath, deep sobs came at inter\^als, 
then rose up in his thoughts that dear and happy 
dream, "how bright, how beautiful! Oh, would it 
could be true ! " and the fair vision did him service, 
it melted his grief, unlocked the fountain of his tears, 
- and, burying his head in his hands, he wept at last. 

Thus relieved he sank down to a calmer repose ; 
for he was worn out, mind and body, by the outburst 
of sorrow ; and more than an hour passed by before 
he made any effort to rouse himself "What did 
poor father tell me? he did not tliink that I should 
fret and be so miserable ; he said, ' the Lord shall 
l)ear thee as a lamb, shall feed and comfort thee ; ' 
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those were his words — he told me to seek Him. I 
wonder if I can say my prayers now. I could not 
yesterday; I tried, but I could not do it." 

And Ennle found that he could pray ; and thus he 
became still more tranquillized and refreshed. He 
thought he must leave the cave now that morning 
was up. He must begin a journey to some distant 
place, far from Bauman's home, — as that man he 
dreaded to meet, — some town, or some forest, where 
he would be quite unknown, and where he might 
work for his livelihood ; perhaps if he should see any 
of the cliarcoal burners in his travels, they would 
employ him to bring wood and fuel for them. 

Vague and inconsistent were his ideas of what he 

ought now to do ; but the Heavenly Father would 

direct and help him, and he must repeat the little 

Psalm his parents had taught him before he set forth 

upon his pilgrimage — 

"One there is who always heedeth 
Those who prayers for mercy bring; 
To him who trusteth, him who needeth, 
Christ is ever promising — 
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* I can comfort ; come to me. 
Come to me, Til comfort thee.' 

"When the earth is lone and dreary, 

When thou hast no friend to love, 

When thy heart is sad and weary, 

Turn thee to the Friend above ; 
Then those words a joy will be, 
*Come to me, Fll comfort thee.' 

"When repentance for transgression 

Weighs upon thine anxious heart ; 

When thy soul finds no expression, 

All its sorrows to impart; 

That promise then a balm will be, 
*Come to me, Fll comfort thee.' 

"When, all hope from thee retreating. 
Dark despair doth hover nigh ; 
When the world is from thee fleeting, 
And thou would'st lay thee down and die, — 
Then those words new life will be, 
*Come to me, Fll comfort thee.'" 

When Emile ceased to sing, he was startled to 
hear sounds proceeding from the back of his little 
cave, where he had not imagined there had been any 
further space. He distinguished low, plaintive groans 
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and sighs ; startled and full of wonder he listened 
eagerly, and then he crept farther in and found an 
aperture he had not before noticed, and. from which 
the sounds came. 

Emile rejoiced in the thought of being of use to 
the suffering creature, whatever it might be. He 
stretched out his arms, feeling his way through the 
passage, and expecting every minute to touch the 
poor animal whom he supposed some accident had 
befallen here. Suddenly the groans became more 
distinct, and his hands no longer felt the waUs ; 
the open dark space was before him, and beneath 
he had no further footing. Eagerly listening, his ear 
caught the soimd of a human voice uttering the 
word, "Help, help!" 

"Here I am, here I am!" he cried, and was 
more startled than ever, when his own name was 
faintly pronounced. 

"Who are you? Oh, what can I do?" cried the 
boy, and waited some moments for the reply; but 
a low moan was all he heard. "Are you fallen into 
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a pit? Are you nearly drowned? What can I do?" 
he repeated. 

" Your hand ! help — ^your hand ! " gasped the voice. 

Emile laid himself down on the ground, and thrust 
his hand boldly into the dark space. 

"Here is my hand, if you can reach it: I will 
try to help you up I" He shuddered as he felt cold 
thin fingers greedily clutch it. It was like the hand 
of a skeleton. A new thought sprang into Emile's 
mind. 

"I know you, you are Death!" he cried, "you 
will carry me away with you. I will gladly go with 
you, but not into this black earth; come out to the 
sunlight, and take me up to the bright Heaven. No ! 
I will not follow you down there!" and he tried to 
draw his hand away, but felt himself still convulsively 
held down by that dreadful grasp. 

"Help! I am Bauman!" groaned the other. 

"Bauman!" shrieked Emile; "ah! Death were 
kinder!" and he would have torn away his hand, but 
another word caught his ear : 
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"Dying, dying!" in a tone of agony, and that 
word, like a spell, chased from his mind instantly 
every unkind remembrance, and renewed his courage 
and strength. 

" Poor, poor Bauman ! oh, why are you there ? dear 
Bauman, wait but a moment, I will come to you ;" 
and, hanging by his hands, he let himself drop down 
into the cavern. 

By this time his eyes had become more accustomed 
to the darkness, and by the dull light which entered 
through the passage, he could dimly discern the out- 
line of a human form lying near him. 

"Thank God!" groaned the sufferer. 

"Dear Bauman, what can I do for you?" 

" Forgive, forgive, before I die," he said, and pressed 
faintly the little hand that was now laid in his. 

Enule threw his arms round his neck, and kissed 
again and again the tear-stained and wasted cheek. 

"Oh, how cold you are! how Ul, how miserable! 
poor Baimian, would I could comfort you!" 

"Forgive!" was all he replied. 
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"I love you, I love you, dear Bauman! cannot 
I help you? what can have happened to you? let me 
try to comfort, to warm you." He chafed his limbs, 
breathed on his cold brow, wrapt round him the warm 
comforter, and, taking off his coat, put it as a pillow 
beneath his head, and exhausted all his slight means 
of comforting him. 

Bauman had, by his long wanderings upwards in 
the darkness, followed unconsciously one of the avenues 
which led to the first cavern, and here he had fallen 
into that death-like trance, from which even the re- 
freshing air that streamed in upon him from the 
night, had no power to rouse him. 

The first sound that he heard when consciousness 
revived, was the voice of Emile. It seemed to him 
that an angel sang of hope and consolation. And now, 
how sweet to the locg-deserted man was the touch of 
the human hand, the kisses of those warm lips, and 
the kind caress ! 

"I will go and fetch warm mUk to revive you. 
I will be very quick; you shall not be long alone. 
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I will bring men who shall lift you out from this 
dreadful pit, and carry you home, and Anna will 
soon be here also." 

With such fair promises and one more embrace, 
Emile climbed up the ledge of rock and returned to 
daylight. 

Past sorrow and present pain and illness of his 
own were all forgotten. He thought only of bringing 
relief to the dying Bauman, and flew down the preci- 
pice towards the village of Hardenberg. It was at 
a considerable distance, and there were steep hills 
and rough and stony paths to traverse before he would 
reach it. His way was through a deserted region, 
and at this hour it was not likely he would meet 
with people whose assistance he could obtain. Such 
difficulties enhanced his anxiety and eagerness, and 
gave wings to his feet, and he sped on like a fawn, 
over rock and fell 



CHAPTER XL 



THE RESCUE. 




HE Baroness had risen early 
v^' that morning. As she 
stood looking from a win- 
dow of the Castle upon 
the glorious landscape, and 
watching the spreading of 
dawn over the mountains with admiration and tranquil 
enjoyment, she felt a kind arm around her, and found 
her husband by her side. 

They looked on and admired together; and then 
he noticed that her cheek was somewhat paler than 
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he wonld have it> and urged that she should seek 
the refreshment of the morning air with him. He saw, 
too, she had been anxious and restless, and desired 
to soothe her thoughts by the happy influences of 
Nature in its freshest beauty; and thus it was that 
they, on this eventftd morning, left the Castle together, 
and rambled through the mining village and under 
the edge of the forest, into the wilder and bolder 
scenery of the hills. Tliey were thinking and talking 
of EmUe, and of the difi&culty there would be in 
discovering his track and enticing him to their Castle, 
when their conversation was suddenly interrupted. 
Who is this springing down the cliffs? what child's 
graceful figure is this that flies towards them? 

" It is he, it is he ! " she exclaimed, " and he 
comes to meet us." 

Emile stopped, panting, before them. 

" Have pity," he began, but was breathless ; he 
could utter no more, nor could he move another step. 
She bent kindly towards him, eager to forestall his 
wishes, and dispel every hesitation or doubt. "Dear 

z 
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cliilrl, come home with me, I have longed to see yon, 
do not again leave ils." Thus she endeavonred to 
p;rr?uade and soothe ; hut he pointed to the distance 
with vehement gesticulation, and, as soon as he could 
articulate, sj^oke the name of Bauman, tears standing 
in his eyes. At last they drew from him that Bauman 
was dying in yonder cave ; " send help, send help 1 " 
was all he would say further, and then ran on. He 
had spied in the distance a party of wood-cutters, 
and he stopped not till he had reached theuL 

Such was the second meeting of Emile and the 
Baroness. Slie now returned with her husband to 
tlie village ]>y the shortest path, gi\'ing the alarm as 
they went, and sending to the Castle for food, restora- 
tives, and clothing, to be carried as soon as possible 
to the sufferer. Emile meanwhile told his sad tale 
to the wood-cutters — obtained a vessel filled with 
wann milk from the goatherd, and acted as guide 
in conducting the men to the cave ; giving milk with 
his own hand to revive the sinking Baumaa Several 
men assembled from different directions in a shoi-t 
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space of time. From Ellingerode (the village lying 
near), 'among' others the Chaplain hastened to the 
spot ; and was active in superintending what arrange- 
ments would be best in conveying the sick man to 
his home. 

Emile, worn and weary, watched, and slowly 
followed the crowd that accompanied the Chaplain to 
Hardenberg with his charge. 

It was a long journey for the child, and he was 
forced once to sink upon the earth with fatigue ; 
when one of the wood-cutters, lifting him, kindly 
carried him along, and did not set him down again 
till the cottage of Bauman was gained. Now Emile 
beheld Anna's aims around the sufferer, saw him laid 
on his own bed, and felt that his task was done. 
Bauman was at home ; but was all well ? Alas ! 
Emile felt as if his own heart must break as he saw 
that face so sadly changed — so thin, so pale and 
aged! and thought of what all this meant. 

The Chaplain felt a slight touch upon his hand, 
and, looking down, saw Emile, with large wistful 
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eyes, gazing into his face. "May I speak to you, 
sir?" ho asked. 

The Chaplain, unaware what part this child had 
had in the past events, supposed him to be a s(hi 

of Bauman. 

"What is it, my poor boy?" he kindly said, 
and went apart with him. 

With an expression of despair, he faltered out the 
question, "Could Bauman ever, ever be well again?" 

The Chaplain saw that only truth should be 
answered to that earnest face. 

" My boy, we must not grieve ; he will, I think, 
remain only a short time with us." 

"/« he going to the Lord Christ f^ asked Emile. 
He seemed to read an answer in his face, for, without 
waiting, he turned from him and quitted the cottage. 
Emile stole quietly away among the bushes, and 
gained the edge of the forest. 

His knees shook ; he could with difficulty proceed 
thus far ; fever had increased, a burning thirst came 
on, and, creeping under the shadow of the trees, liis 
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only desire now was to reach the rivulet that gushed 
out of the root, a few yards on. "Bauman, too, is 
going to heaven," thought Emile ; " no one will be 
left on earth for me to love and serve. No matter. 
I, too, am on the way home, now ; soon, soon I shall 
be with my parents. Kind Father of Heaven, take 
me home!" 

"Emile, my poor child, come home, come home." 
These gentle words soothed the las.t thought as his 
heart grew still. 

Emile had believed he was unwatched, that no 
human eye had followed him to this secluded spot, 
and that it was an angel's summons that had now 
called him home. 

He could not in such a moment recognise the 
voice of the Baroness, and became completely uncon- 
scious of all else as she approached ; and her husband 
lifting him up, he was carried by him away from 
those wild scenes 'to the stately Castle of Hardenberg. 

And in the fever and delirium that followed, Emile 
remained ignorant of his position. His talk was of 
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the forest and the monntain, of Heaven and his 
parents. It appeared to him that a ministering angel 
often hovered near him. Those love-speaking eyes 
seemed, as they gazed upon him with so powerful 
an influence, to soothe his very heart, to bid him 
chase his griefs and sufferings away, and awake to 
new life, new hope, and to a new home. And is 
it wonder that the looks of this fair being impressed 
so deeply his imagination? One of those women 
(ah ! why are they few ?) unselfish, devoted to others, 
ignorant of vanity, noble minded, tender and also 
pure of heart, that walk the earth, as stars tread 
the Heavens, diffusing light; bestowing wheresoever 
they move a holy grandeur around their path, and 
beaming, perhaps, with richest love and sympathy 
on the suffering, the tfjmpted, and the unhappy I 

Such was the Baroness: Emile knew her not yet, 
but the time was coming when, saved by her watchful 
care during his dangerous malady, "and raised up to 
the gladness of his new existence, and the duties of 
a new position, he was to know, and with that, to 
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love and honour her, and to be inspired with a 
gratitude and veneration that could not end through- 
out his life, however long. 

And as time passed on and he became completely 
established in the family of his benefactors, he failed 
not to prove himself worthy of their high opinion, 
of their care and love. 

The early teachings of his ever-beloved parents 
bore fruit in him in after years. 

Those holy lessons, words, psalms, songs, that had 
excited the infant heart to high aspirations, haunted 
the memory of the boy, even of the man ; and seemed 
to grow in loftiness of meaning, in proportion as his 
own feelings acquired more earnestness and intensity, 
and as time placed a greater distance between him 
and his childhood. 

He was ever conscious of an indissoluble tie 
connecting him with the unseen world; and this 
fact was of the greatest use to Emile, in neutral- 
izing the dangerous influence that prosperity and the 
enjojnnent and absorbing interests of the present 
life, would naturally, otherwise, have possessed for him. 

A A 
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Truly, no one suffers in vain; and great sorrows, 
though passed, are not gone, but are ever, throughout 
our lives, keeping their strong hold upon the soul, 
training, curbing, and mastering it. 

Einile never forgot the night of his father's death. 

By cultivation, the boy's mind became daily refined 
and invigorated, his tastes grew more intellectual, and 
he obtained a happy sense of possessing intelligencies 
and talents that were a pleasure to himself and to 
others also. 

When he was able to command the powerful notes 
of the organ, it was his delight to force the instrument 
to give expression to his own poetic passions and 
emotions, and to respond to the energy of his own 
genius. And, if the child's tender strains in the mine- 
shaft could touch the inmost chord in the hearts of 
the Baroness and her husband, in those painful days 
when their grief was young, and could even then 
relieve and soothe; how much more now, when years 
had passed by, and the mystery and aim of Sorrow 
and of Life stood out with a clearer meaning to their 
minds, could they find sympathy and strength in that 
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sublime voice, those mighty harmonies, which, wrung 
from the organ s ready keys by the hand of the youth, 
uttered for them the utmost they had ever felt or 
could feel of grief or joy, of despair or hope, of 
patience, prayer, and praise! Happy were the sum- 
mer evenings in the castle of Hardenberg, and full 
of peace and holy teaching, yes, teaching for the souls 
of each, as the Baron and the Baroness sat intent 
and rapt, while, Emile's inspired fingers obeying his 
aspiring thoughts, he soared on the wings of divine 
Music far above earth and its slqs and sufferings, 
into an atmosphere all of love and adoratioit 

To the Baroness he became moi-e and more dear 
as years went on. He accompanied her and the 
Baron in their next visit to Milan. 

They found Cesare di Fiori enjoying increased fame 
and success in that city, where he had established a 
school of painting. He acknowledged with joy the 
relationship to Emile, and pressed his newly-found 
nephew to remain with him and share his fortunes, 
but the Baron cand Baroness would not listen to an\ 
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proposal that threatened to sever them from one they 
liad learnt to love and cherish as a son. Emile, too, 
shrank from such a separation from all that the world 
held for him of love and tenderness. He returned 
with them to Saxony, bound more than ever to their 
home which they had made his own. Tliey adopted 
him as their heir, and when he had become a man 
of great and noble heart, fulfilling the promise of 
his early years, he continued to devote to them the 
affection of a son; and, when age and infirmity came 
upon the supporters of his boyhood, he in his turn 
was their support, their joy, and their consolation. 




CHAPTEIi XII. 



THK END. 




'ILHELM Bauman was in 
a state of such complete 
exhaustion when he reached 
his home that he appeared 
hardly sensible of what was 
done for him. It was Anna's 
touch and Anna's voice alone that drew from him 
any sign of consciousness. At length the cordials 
and food gently administered by her, availed to rouse 
him from this distressing state. And when he had 
somewhat revived and understood his situation, his 
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first thouglit was of Emile. He signified to Anna 
that he desired the orphan should be received into 
her family, and cherished as her own. 

His mind set at ease on this matter, he next 
spoke the name of Sturm. 

Sturm, poor Sturm, could no one tell anything of 
him ? and while there was no reply to these inquiries, 
except that Sturm had not been lately seen, Bauman 
seemed overwhelmed with grief. At length one person 
was found, Anselm, who communicated to him* the 
comforting assertion Holz had made, that Sturm was 
safe and far away from Hartz-land. 

"Ah, Holz!" murmured Bauman, with a jojrful 
expression lighting up his sunken eyes, "what do I 
not owe to you?" 

Coidd Bauman have survived his fatal suflferings a 
few months, he might have had the consolation of 
stronger evidence than Anselm could give of the safety 
of Ulric. A letter written by himseK, and addressed 
to Gustav Holz, was brought to Hardenberg in the 
ensuing autumn by a traveller journeying through the 
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Hartz. It enclosed a small sum of money, as an 
earnest of the large debt which he felt he owed his 
generous friend, and yet which nothing he might do 




could ever repay ; and it related also of the pros- 
perity that had succeeded his flight to Oldenburgh. 
There Hubert, glad to show kindness to a man, in 

BB 
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whom Holz appeared to liave taken so sincere an 
interest, had given him conceahnent and employment, 
till one of his carriers, on returning from Bremen, 
brought the tidings, published there by the Burgo- 
master, of Coimt Klowitz's death in the Hartz mine. 
Such intelligence was the annoimcement of fi*eedom 
and happiness to Ulric. No longer a fugitive, he 
hastened back to Bremen, and now his faithful Bertha, 
from whom a cruel persecution no more separated 
him, became his bride. 

As Holz was not living, this letter was delivered 
to the Baron, and found an interpreter in Emile. 

Of these events Bauman must be entirely ignorant ; 
but what he knew from Anselm was suflScient to 
tranquillize him, and to remove from his heart the 
terrible responsibility which he had felt concerning 
the fate of Ulric Sturm. 

How was he relieved to find that the consequences 
of his guilt had not been fatal to others 1 Here indeed 
was mercy ! but the sense of guilt was still upon him, 
and it grew stronger and heavier as his end drew on. 
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He could not shake it oflf, his wliole soul was borne 
down by it. Pardon he coidd ask of men — ^but of 
God? — how could he dare hope for that pardon? how 
know if it were his, or if denied? A dull chilling 
despair settled on his mind. 

Of what use, at this awful moment, was the trea- 
sure he had amused his life in amassing, and which 
even now was hidden beneath the floor of that very- 
chamber where he lay? He forgot it; all thought of 
its existence there was gone from him. Nor would 
Anna, probably, ever have known of it, but for an 
accident many years after. A fire took place in the 
village, and the cottage in which Bauman had lived 
was destroyed. When digging away the ruins, a box, 
containing a sum of money and pieces of virgin 
silver of considerable value, was discovered imder 
the paving stones of the hearth. Anna was at that 
time settled in Magdeburg, where the Baron had 
placed her, and where her children had received 
from him fit instruction to place them in suit- 
able positions for earning their livelihood. They 
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were prospering then, and needed not this increase 
of wealth. 

The doctor from the castle stood at the bedside of 
the unhappy Bauman, ready to advise such remedies 
as he might consider likely to be of avail. But it 
soon became evident to him that recovery was hope- 
less. Even Bauman's once strong frame could not 
survive the effects of all he had undergone during 
his subterranean wanderings, in darkness and in 
misery, for those two long days and nights. Anna had, 
from the first moment she beheld him so terribly 
changed by his sufferings, given up all hope of life. 
And the doctor, seeing that his art must be powerless 
to avert a fate so inevitable, and giving such directions 
as might alleviate pain and thus enable the mind to 
retain power for the short time left, quitted the cottage. 

Anna could only, during the precious time that 
might remain for her husband here, rejoice and be 
thankful for each moment. Weeping silently, she 
knelt beside him; her anxious ear catching with 
eagerness every syllable that fell from him. 
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"Holz was right," he said ; "teach the poor children 
what he told us, 'The only true riches, the love of 
God' Nothing else can serve us at the last." 

She heard his expressions of remorse that he had 
been unkind to her — to others, that he had lived only 
for himseK, that he had no hope for another life. 

" Ah ! his poor soul, his poor soul ! " cried Anna, 
in agony; and, looking up, observed the Chaplain, 
with folded hands, in prayer beside them. The 
question of that strange boy, "Is he going to the 
Lord Christ?" had haunted the thoughts of the good 
man, and he had resolved not to quit the cottage, 
so long as that solemn question remained with only 
a doubtful answer. 

The crowd was by this time diminished; there 
were fewer voices, less uneasy bustle and hurry. 
The moment was come when the soul became con- 
scious of its ravenous hunger and thirst for the only 
food that can satisfy these spiritual yearnings. 

How joyfully leapt the heart of Anna as she saw 
who it was that stood beside them! 
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«0h, thank God!'' she cried, "look, WUhelm, the 
Lord has sent you a physician for the soul. Oh, 
tell me, is there hope for him?" she added, turning 
to the Chaplain. 

"Yes, I am come from the true physician; there 
is hope." 

" Wliat, for such as I have been ! " gasped Bauman. 

Then came words of promise, of mercy and of hope 
indeed. Anna listened with enthusiastic attention. 

"But, mark me, the first, first step to heaven 
is repentance. No hope without that," said the 
Chaplain. 

" Oh, sir ! he repents ; my Wilhelm, is it not so ? 
Tell me, my Wilhelm," she cried, laying her ear closer 
to his lips ; " say only that you repent." 

Bauman lifted his sad eyes to the good man's 
face, and, with a sudden energy, said, as he moved 
his hand toward his heart, "The Lord himseK knows 
that here is nothing but repentance and despair." 

" Not despair, my Wilhelm ; remember the blessed 
promises just spoken to us," said the weeping Anna ; 
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"you and I have got a Saviour; did you not hear 
that?" 

"Holz used to tell me so, but I could not give 
the time or thought to it then," said Bauman. 

The Chaplain knelt down. The poor frightened 
children, Anselm, and a few neighbours and friends, 
crowding in, all knelt also ; and in a gentle, yet 
solemn voice, the Chaplain prayed aloud. 



Late in the afternoon, a cluster of the .people, out- 
side the door, began questioning one who had come 
from within. 

"Ah! it is a beautiful sight in that chamber 
where he lies. Our poor Bauman looks so happy, 
so good, so fond of us. I heard the Chaplain call 
for the blessing of peace from the Lord Christ, 
and sure it came to Bauman, and to all of us 
too. 

"After that I pressed up to him to shake his 
hand once more. He smiled so kindly, with such 
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a friendly look of his eye, and he said quite pleased 
and calm, *I shall see Holz soon, Johann.' 

" ' It is hard to part," said I. ' The Lord's will 
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be done/ he answered me ; and I came out, for I 
was ashamed to weep in that room where there are 
no tears, now, to be seen ; " and Johann dashed his 
sleeve across his eyes. 

"And are they not weeping round him?" asked 
a woman of Johann. 

"Nay, one can't weep, I tell you, there; it is 
very solemn, and very happy too. The poor children 
even, seeing their mother so quiet, and with holy 
comfort in her face, seem no longer frightened; and 
yet they all can tell plain enough the end is coming 
on him fast, now." 

More questions would have been put, but Johann 
hastened away from their importunities; for he was 
deeply moved by the farewell he had taken of his 
comrade. 

Some few of the people dispersed, others still 
hovered near the dwelling. Evening drew on. The 
sun approached the edge of the mountain. Presently 
it dropped behind it, and immediately the glow of 
the landscape had vanished. 

c c 
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In a few moments the cottage door opened, and 
the friends, who had been allowed to remain within, 
poured out. The Chaplain too came from the door- 
way. A feeling of awe kept the people silent, though 
eager to inquire more. In reply to the expressive 
looks of one or two, he said aloud — "You will like 
to know Bauman's last words, my friends. * Truly, 
all is mercy ! ' thus he spoke, but a minute or two 
ago; now he is asleep, in the last long sleep. He 
rests in the Lord." 

A person just now joining the group, who was 
ignorant of the circumstances, asked of the Chaplain 
what had occasioned this sad event. 

"Wilhelm Bauman went to look for silver ore 
in the heart of the mountain. He wandered long 
in darkness and found not the silver. But, my 
friends," continued the Chaplain, speaking clearly and 
loud, "but, at last, he discovered a far more precious 
ore than he sought ; not gold — better and richer 
than that. He found what is of more value than 
all the mines and jewels of the universe — The 
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knowledge of his Saviour. He wandered long in 
darkness ; but, my friends, our Ore-seeker has come 
out now into the glorious light of Truth, and he is 
happy and rich for ever/' 
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